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State Express 555 Cigarettes 
add to the pleasure of the 
holiday tour or the picnic. 
Outstanding in quality, they 
arein constant demand by the 
discriminating smoker who will 
have only the exclusive best. 


IID 


MADE BY HAND 
MONE AT A TIME. 
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leading Hoosiers, Outfitters, and Stores everywhere. 


son why 


wears 


SHIRTS, COLLARS&PYJAMAS 
HEIR many marks of finish 


and distinction, their silkiness 

and quietly handsome fast 
colours, add greatly to his personal 
comfort and appearance. The name 
leTRICOLINE’? 9. | RICOLINE in any man’s 
> gat Shirt, Collar or Pyjama Suit denotes 
: «Wemco” : the very utmost in wear, value and 
: Fabric. : good taste. A fine assortment of 
Fsessseeeseeeeee? designs to suit all tastes. 


“ TRICOLINE” SHIRTS, COLLARS and PYJAMAS are sold by 


If any difficulty, write 


M 10, “ TRICOLINE” House, 19, Watling Street, London, E.C. 4 
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The allowance for housekeeping is best 
spent, and comparison of the expenditure 
on household necessities month by month 
is easily made, by women who have 
a separate Banking account on which 
they can draw to pay their tradesmen’s 


bills. 


Lloyds Bank will open such accounts 
with very modest sums, and any 
unexpended balance will accumulate to 
meet the unexpected demand _ which 
occurs sooner or later in every family. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: LONDON, E.C. 3 










































































Shoes tn Karung Watersnake Skin with Willow 
Calf fittings. 39/9 
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y\\y 
Men turned to look at her 
feet. So graceful in action. 
so exquisitely dressed. 
Footsteps trained in Manfield 
ways, you see, Character in 
the footwear giving character 
to the step, and that in turn 
to the whole personality 


AMantfield 


170, Regent Street, W.1 228-9, Piccadilly, W.1, 
15, Brompton Road, S.W.3. LONDON 
MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, 
PARIS BRUSSELS AMSTERDAM, PHILADELPHIA, &c 

















FACING 
TUILERIES 
GARDENS. 


PARIS 





Tel. Address: WAGRATEL, PARIS, 


GRASSE —PARC-PALACE-HOTEL. 





HOTEL WAGRAM 


200 Rooms. 200 Baths. 


The Aristocratic Family Residence. 


MARSEILLES—HOTEL LOUVRE & PAIX (Canebiere 53) ) same 


Manage- 
ment. 















The finest small car in the world. 





This Triumph refinement—an unusual 
feature in such a small engine—ensures 
very, very smooth running and is largely 
responsible for that “big car feeling. 

There are Triumph Super Seven models 
from £149-10s. 15 h.p. Saloons from £375. 
Write forfull details. Lucas electrical equip- 
ment and Dunlop balloon tyres standard. 
Triumph Motor Co., Ltd.,87,Priory St., Coventry. 
London: 218, Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 
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LET FITNESS COME THIS WAY 





HOT BATHS....! What refreshment in 
the morning for young and old—sure way 
to fitness. What relief at night for weary 
minds and bodies—sure way to healthful 
rest. But hot water must come to the 
bath with automatic ease — constantly, 
abundantly, all the year round. That is 
easily arranged! Let gas heat your water 
—sure way to hot water on tap. Without 
—: labour or discomfort, without extravagance 
or waste, gas gives you hot water for every 
need. There’s a gas water-heater to suit 


your home. 
* * * 


The B.C.G.A..... representing the British Gas Industry, 
is at the service of the public, without charge, for informa- 
tion and advice on any use of gas. Mr. G. A. Service will 
welcome enquiries sent to him at the address below. 





Call Mr. G. A. Service 


into your home to help 
you with your water- ( : A 
heating problems. S 
for. homes of to-day 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 28 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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GRANTS 
‘BEST PROCURABLE 


} Good Work 


the Boulton and | Conservatory, Greenhouse or Garden Frame. 
Paul Exhibit at | Boulton & Paul Itd., build solidly, soundly 





yA 
W See 


——— and thoroughly. A pleasing appearance off- 
May 2and—24th, | Sets the whole, presenting a structure worthy 
1929 : | to grace any garden. 


A horticultural expert will call (by appointment only) 
and discuss any scheme of building or reconstruction. 
Frames, Garden Speers Bate 2, m3 
Shelters, etc., can | GREENHOUSES (all types). Write for Catalogue No. 985. 
also be seen at | GARDEN FRAMES. Write for Catalogue No. 986. 


‘eis the London or | : 
Hepces & BuTLer. Lp., Norwich Show- | BOULTON & PAUL | Oy NORWICH 
fae phage VA rooms. | London Office: 139, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
+, "Phone: Cent. 4642. 


Greenhouses, 


WM. GRANT & SONS, 
LTD. 

‘the Glenfiddich & Balvenie- 
Glenlivet Distilleries, 
DUFFTOWN 
82, Gordon St., GLASGOW. 
98, Gt. Tower St, LONDON, 

E.C.3 


7] * 


153, Regent Street, W.1 





The Hall-Mark of Quality. 
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FAMOUS 


OVERCOATS 








The “Universal” Coat 
Rainproof but not Airproof. 


A very smart and comfortable 
Coat, adapted for all weathers and 
purposes. Made in our Universal 
West of England Cloth of pure 
virgin wool, double proofed by the 
latest and most efficient process. 


To measure or ready to wear. 


6 Gns. 


Patterns sent post free on mention 
of ‘Illustrated London News.” 


KENNETH DURWARD, LTD. 
37, Conduit Street, W.1. 











Vickery's 
For 

Solid Silver 
Challenge 
Cups and 
Sports 
Prizes 






splendid selection of 
Novelties always on view, : 
or can be sent on approval. ; 


SoC. cKERY, 
N554-—Sterliog Silver Bow! on Plinth. 
6 in. diameter, £4 15 0; 7in., £660 







Always 
something 
new at 


Vickery’s. 


mer 

N551.-— Sterling Silver Challenge 
Cup on Plinth, 5} in. high £5 0 0; 
64 in. high,£7 176; 8in. ,, £12 10 0 


f N549.—Sterling Silver 
Challenge Cup on Plinth. 
6} in. high,£4 15 0; 8in.high, 
£770; of in. high,£11 100 









dppointment 


145 & 147 Shei toH1 I the King 


REGENT ST. 2 
leweller tof M the Quecr 
ee a Shilonts ofiR. he Diince of Wile 























The Table 
Beautiful for 


10/6 . 


Linen from the makers costs much less, of 

course, and Robinson & Cleaver linens are 

backed by over 50 years’ experience. Buy 
direct and save money and trouble. 





ILN. 15.— Beautiful Pure Irish Linen Table 
Damask. Heavy quality. Two cheice designs, 
Hemmed ready for use. 2x2 yds 

Exch 10/6 


Damask Napkins to match, 22 X 22 ins. 
Six for 5/6 


ILLUSTRA fae od TALOGUE No. 5. 
Robinson & Cleaver 
Belfast _ 


also at 
REGENT STREET, LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 
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Now! 
Cine Tictures 
in full natu- 
ral colours. 
J Ak to 500 
thisnew 
Zl * Kodacolor” 
process de 
monstrated. 


/ 
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ACE HEATO 


Bond St,4 47 Berkeled 


Booklets on UJ 
request. Also 
fists of all 


wy, 
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Specialists in 


PLAIN PILE 
CARPETS 


At this period of the year many people are contemplating 
the renewing of Carpets, and having just received delivery 
of all our New Ranges of Colours, we consider our Assort- 
ment one of the largest and best to be seen in London. 


Customers are invited, therefore, before placing their 
Orders elsewhere, to first call and see our Extensive 
Collection and to compare the Value we offer. 


Should any exceptional shade be required that is not 
in stock, we have made arrangements with our manu- 
facturers to have same specially made in the shortest 
possible time at no additional charge. 


No. 1 Quality. 9/6 per yard 


27 ins. wide. 


No. 2 Quality. 7a e 9/9 5 
No. 3 Quality. NM = 10/9 5 
No. 4 Quality. a ee 12/6 __s,, 
No. 5 Quality. By re 15/9 » 
No. 6 Quality. is 93 18/9 SC=—*F»"» 
No. 7 Quality. rs me 21/0 _—=t= 
No. 8 Quality. i o ie wn 


The above qualities are all in stock, the majority in 36 ins. 


wide, and many of them represented in every variety of colour. uy Garages. 
ke — Bp) SW. BAILEY & Cote 
Patterns of any make or colour sent on application. AILEVS“ruRNSTILES MANCHESTER. 


THE 


ARMY 


INSISTS ON IT 


because it gets a better 


shave in half the usual time 


brush. 


FIELD 


without soap or 


DAY” 


Protects the skin against sunburn and 
cold winds, and softens the beard 
better than soap lather. 

No soap, no brush—the brush that is 
always wet when packed 


Try a tube to-day 
6d. and 1/3d. 


FREE TRIAL 


3d. in stamps, to cover postage 
and packing costs, brings a 6d. 
tube of Field-Day free. 


Write to Dept. L.N. 


J.C. & J. FIELD, LTD., 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


ESTD. 1642 IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES 1ST. 
Aldwych 








NO MORE BLADES TO BUY. 


‘EDLA® Safety Razor 


Solid fine-grain steel Hollow-g: d 
Blade. Strops like an old-fashioned 
razor. Will not irritate the 
skin and shaves clean the 
strongest beard. 















Price Built most 
17/6 accurately. 
each. White metal 


throughout, cannot 
rust. Nickel-plated. 


Sold with a guarantee. 
Trade enquiries invited. 
From any dealer, or direct 





> 
@ 
EDLA, Balcombe, Sussex. 


~ DYMUTH «* 
KILLS MOTHS FOR SIXPENCE 


OBTAINABLE from all CHEMISTS 
and HOUSEHOLD FURNISHERS. 
64, per Tin of = tablets. : oon Srauiter Drums, 1/3, 

















TURNSTILES, TURRET CLOCKS, PUMPS 
& VALVES. 


TESTERS. 
RECORDERS. 
Tyre omg ad for 
Large and Private 
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GAMAGES 


Beautiful Garden Ornaments 




















GAMAGES GREAT CATALOGUE 
EXHIBITION 7 
OF GARDEN ‘ — 

FURNITURE Write for copy of Gamages 


Horticultural Catalogue. It 

contains many pages of Gar- 

den Furniture, Ornaments, 

etc.  Profusely illustrated. 
Post Free. 


Come and see this fascinating 
Exhibition—the finest of its 
kind in England. 


























“ TIVERTON” 


A “Raymonde”’ hat, trimmed 
with wide satin ribbon loops, 
and with a hemp straw brim, 
the edge of which is turned up 
in front. Finished with a 
buckle. Colours: Black, Navy, 
and Brown. Fittings, 7} & 7}. 


PRICE 49/6 





ALBERT 
SUNDIAL 
No. 65. Height 34 in. 
Base 16 in. square. 
Cap 11 in. square. An illustrated leaflet of latest 
LION BIRD price £3106 ROCK BABY , eae yy lee 
BATH ; No.122. Total height 3 ft. o 
; Dial Plate extra. . 
No. 26. Height 4 ft., to Base approx. 14in. dia- : 
rim of Bath 3ft., Base | These GARDEN Orna- meter, as illustrated, with 
ments have the appearance 10 in. diameter 


15 in. square, diameter of toned PORTL 


of — ae in. STONE. piece Bowl. PRICE £3 10 FREDERICK GORRINGE, Lr. 
CE £4 0- 0 against the weather inany With 14 in. diameter Bowl, 
Figure, — 14 in., price 17/6 extra climate. price £440 


Buckingham Palace Rd., London, S.W.1. 
GAMAGES, HOLBORN, LONDON, EC. 1 Telephone: Victoria 8600 (direct to prenatal 
Ao TE 





























MEN'S WEAR 


Our Men’s Hosiery Department is 










































conveniently situated, adjoining the 
main entrance, and is well stocked 
in high-class merchandise to meet 
the requirements of the most ex- 
acting tastes for either day, evening 
A or night wear. 
UST as the Sportsman, in 8 
— choosing a gun, instinctively No. 1. MEN'S POPLIN PYJAMAS, iv « 
variety of fancy coloured st -s on whit 
selects the one which “ handles ” | priate Spuclally recnanrieniaed tor “toes eae 
UY. better than the rest Price 18/6 
J . No. 2, MEN'S SILK PYJAMAS, well-cut 
z0r So, in the range of ve Swan Pens, and made from a strong English sik. Plain 
‘ ae : h colours with fancy stripes. 
\ you will always be sure of finding, wit! Sloe Smeal 
very little trouble, the one which is 
perfectly adapted to your individual 
most taste and the requirements of your 
rely. handwriting. 
etal 
innot ° . ee . 
ated. Select your Pen with discrimination and 
wee you will be the possessor of a perfect 
ited. a -) 
pill Tile. aii writing implement. 
rolled = MABIE TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 & 
ex. hands, 22/6 135. Oxford Street, London, Wal. Branches at: 79 
High Holborn, WC.1 ; Te eae. E.C.2; 95 Regent 
ae Street, W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester. MEN'S HAND-SEWN CHAMOIS GLOVES 
made from exceptionally soft skins. Bes 
English — 
Price 12/6 per pair 
ane Sw . vi Also tan Cape, hand-sewn, at the same price. 
12, 
’ Self - filli t 
ae } fon 137 (e black 
or mottled) ; artis- M MEDIUM WEIGHT 
ag Olker SS ARSHALLS BROWN WILLOW 























box calf. 
. : VERE STREET-AND OXFORD STREET 
Price 49/6 per pair. YE 


>> LONDON :'‘W1 Price 49/6 per pair. 








> a willow call, wih = SNELGROVE pons lige sy — 





Of Stationers 
and Jewellers 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue Post Free 


Swans from 
10/6. NN P 
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THE 
HOLLOW-GROUND 


The only razor in 
the world that both 
strops and hones itself 


is a BRITISH ONE. 


ROLLS 
RAZOR 


Razor Sets 21/- & 27/6. Soap Bowl 3/6. 
Bowl Refill 2/-. Shaving Cream 1/3. 


Manufactured by 
Rolls Razor (1927), Ltd., London, N.W.2. 


STROPS and HONES 
ITSELF 


ae ” 

















ERMANY’S 
CAPITALS 


offer this summer the greatest 


MUSICAL, SPORTING AND 
SOCIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


For details apply to any Travel 
Agency, or to the 


GEKMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU 
17, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 


FRANZENSBAD 


The most effective of all the 
well-known Glauber Salt Springs. 
Renowned for curative effects in 
the case of women’s ailments and 
diseases of the heart. 

CURES heart diseases, women’s ail- 
ments, sterility, gout, rheumatism and 
chronic constipation, adipose tissue; 
regeneration treatment. Full particulars 
obtainable from the “ Kurverwaltung.” 
Reduced prices before and after the 
season. 

Baths opened on April 15th. 




















flee In NICE stav at 


rue ATLANTIC HOTEL 


200 ROOMS AND BATHS. 
res MODERATE TERMS. 


Himrods ( 

















Asthma Cure 


Gives quick relief to sufferers 
from Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Catarrh, Influenza, etc. 

4/6 a tin at all Chemi 








Let the “Great Eight” Help You 
When Y ou Go to Paris & Berlin 


as KH & 


A the Paris offices of “The Illustrated London 

News,” ‘The Graphic,” ‘The Sphere,” 
“The Sketch,” “The Tatler,” ‘The Bystander,” 
‘Britannia and Eve,” “The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News,” 65 and 67, Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, and at Berlin, 211, Kurfir- 
stendamm, there is a comfortable Reading Room 
where current and back copies of all the 
“Great Eight” publications may be read. In 
addition, advice and information will gladly be 
given free of charge on hotels, travel, amuse- 
ments, shops, and the despatch of packages to 
all countries throughout the world. 


Our Advertisement Agents for France, 
Belgium and Germany are the Agence Dorland, 
who should be addressed (regarding French 
and Belgian business) at 65 & 67, Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, Paris, VIII*, and at 
211, Kurfurstendamm, Berlin, W.15, regarding 
German business. 


For Switzerland and Italy our Advertisement 
Agents are the Agence Havas, who should be 
addressed at 4, Place du Molard, Geneva. 


You will see PARIS 
at its best 
from your 
window 

at the 


&2, 
ARE starign 


MPHE 
<no' 
arc 


CONTINENTAL 


SAME MANAGEMENT: 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL CANNES, 
GRAND HOTEL DU LION D'OR REIMS 
Manaaine Director: E.VELAINE 





TOILET PAPER 


THIN, Soft, Strong and Silky. 
NOVIO ROLLS contain three or four times as 
much as thick, cheap, inferior qualities. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


INLAND. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 


Six Months = re ase ; 
Including Christmas Number. 

Three Months .. ia ; 

Including Christmas Number .. 

CANADA 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) z : ; 

Six Months : oe ; 

Including Christmas Number ... 

Three Months ... ove : 

Including Christmas Number .. es 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) . ; . 

Six Months n ; ; 

Including Christmas Number 

Three Months . ove 

Including Christmas Number .. 








Subscriptions must be paid tn advance, direct to the 
Publishing Utfice, Inveresk House, 346 Strand, in English money; 


Post Office, to 2 

a < NRWS AND SKRICH, LTD, Inveresk House, 
346, Strand, London, W.C.2 

Agence Havas is specially appointed to receive 
advertisements for “ ‘I'he Illustrated London News” 
tor Western European countries, excepting France, 
at its Head Office, 62, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and 
at all its branches. Ihe representation for Frerch 
advertising is in the hands of the Agence Dorland at 
65-67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris & branches. 





Plate Powder 


d everywhere ¢ 
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yranches. 


May 14, 1929 
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50 Decorated Tin 


(as illustrated) 2’6 
lOOS Tin 410 
150 Tin 73 


REGS NO 454.0" 












Don’t wait for the 
Channel Tunnel ! 


T takes a lot to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of us Swiss, but we 
are on fire for the Channel 

Tunnel. It will bring our beautiful 
country to the gates of London ! 
The tunnel will certainly save you 
three hours of travelling, but you 
will have to go via Paris. Hence, 
you get to Switzerland now just as 
soon if you take one of the direct 
routes to Basle. You can do the 
journey in luxurious Pullman cars. 
From Victoria or Liverpool Street 
station to Interlaken you can 
travel so comfortably that the trip 
to Switzerland will seem to be only 
a stone’s throw away from your 
home. We believe that weshall have 
a glorious summer after the severe 
winter. Come to our mountains! 
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FINSTERAARHORN JUNGFRAU GROSSHORN BREITHORN 





EIGER 










11.400 fas 
JUNGFRAUJOCH. 
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INTERLAKEN is the leading resort and excursion centre at the entrance 
to the heights of the JUNGFRAU territory. GRINDELWALD, MURREN, 
SCHEIDEGG and WENGEN are Alpine resorts, and in these five places 
you will find hotels to suit every purse. The whole territory owes its 
popularity to the excellent mountain railways, the network of which is seen 
on the above illustration. Panoramic points like the SCHYNIGE PLATTE 
or the JUNGFRAUJOCH, which are reached by the highest mountain 
railways in Europe, are pearls in every itinerary. Good illustrated pro- 
spectuses may be obtained from every Travel Agency. Spend this summer 
in the Jungfrau district ! 














REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 


SATURDAY, MAY 11, 1929. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Qreat Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 











AN AUCTION ROMANCE: A REMBRANDT THAT FETCHED £10,380—A “BIG SURPRISE” TO THE OWNER. 


In the sale at Christie's, on May 3, of pictures belonging to Lord Brownlow 
and others, there was a big surprise for the owner of this Rembrandt portrait 
of an old warrior, signed and dated 1651, and measuring 29 by 25 inches. 
It was the property of Mrs. Reeves, of Avonmouth House, Christchurch, 
Hants, who inherited it from her father, Mr. James Hall, of Tynemouth. He 
is believed to have bought it for a small sum in Newcastle-on-Tyne about 
sixty years ago. Various experts, including the late Sir Hugh Lane, had been 


somewhat puzzled by it, and Mrs. Reeves, it is said, would probably have 
been satisfied with a few hundreds. “] had never bothered,” she said, “ to 
have it valued, and I really sent it along to see what it would fetch.” The 
bidding began at fifty guineas, and eventually reached 15,600 guineas (£16,380), 
the sum paid for it by the Savile Gallery, by whose courtesy we are enabled 
to give the above photograph. Their chief opponent in the bidding was 
Mr. Frank Sabin. 
B 
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T last somebody has started the New Religion 
that I have been expecting for such a long 
time. I remarked recently in this place that what I 
generally find is not a New Religion, but only the news 
of a New Religion. There is uo revelation, no rule, 
no statement that is at once binding and new. But 
at last, I find, a faith that I have long conceived in 
fancy does really exist in fact. It was mentioned 
in a newspaper the other day under the title of 
“New Cults Spreading.’’ The faithful who join it 
are forbidden the use of condiments. 


So we have it at last. All the time we were 
being told to join the Mustard Club, I dered that 
no noble and pure-minded enthusiasts rose up to tell 
us to join the No Mustard Club. All the time the 
hoardings have been defaced by foul and licentious 
advertisements of pickles, 
or shameless challenges to 





By G. K, CHESTERTON. 


as gods. This solemn sanctity attached to diet by 
the new religions is no new thing. In the case of 
the worship of fruit, we have been familiar with it 
for a fairly long time. But I am really surprised that 
we have waited so long for an outburst of just and 
holy indignation against all the heartrending horrors 
of pepper and salt. 


Pepper and salt, and things of that sort, have all 
the marks of those monstrous moral abuses of the 
past from which a more enlightened race is now 
freeing itself. An age which has discovered the devil 
in the tobacco-jar, as well as in the ale-jug, could 
not be long in finding out the fiendish secrets of the 
cruet-stand. To begin with, condiments, like cookery, 
are obviously blasted by the fact that they are mere 
luxuries. They only exist for fun—or, as some 


splashing mustard on meat. And from this it is 
but one step, according to the clear logic of Pro. 
hibition, to the conclusion that the use of pepper 
or mustard is a mortal sin. 


But there are other ways in which the cruet is a 
symbol of the creeds and dogmas of a past that is 
fortunately dead. The pepper-plant, like the vine, 
is hopelessly entangled in those thorny growths of 
primitive thought, faith, fable, legend, literature, the 
habit of song, and all the other old impediments to 
the march of man. And just as true Christians regard 
the presence of wine in the Gospels as itself a sufficient 
evidence of how much Christians have since improved 
the primitive notions of Christianity, so the mention 
of many of these condiments in the New Testament 
will be in itself a sufficient reason for forbidding them 
in the New Religion. Thus 
the first Christians were 
commanded to be the salt 





us to wallow in Chuckster’s 
Chutney, I nave wondered 
why no protest was made 
by the upholders of Uplift. 
We know, or we ought to 
know (for we are told it 
about ten thousand times 
a year in the same iden- 
tical form of words) that 
the true religion of to-day 
does not concern itself 
with dogmas and doctrines. 
Indeed, it concerns itself 
almost entirely with diet— 
or rather with the idea 
of forcibly interfering with 
the diet of other people. 
Modern religious liberty, 
like that established by 
the American Republic, 
means that we must not 
order a man’s doctrine, 
but we may order his din- 
ner. Personally, I should 
have thought that his din- 
ner was the more private 
and individual, and even 
irresponsible, of the two. 
I am so strangely made 
that it seems to me more 
natural to wish a com- 
munity to have a common 
morality, but separate and 
slightly varied meals. 


” But the modern prin- 





of the earth: a quaint old 
text which the world will 
certainly outlive when it 
abandons the disgusting 
habit of salting its meat. 
Nay, the New Testament 
(with what seems like an 
almost deliberate defiance | 
of all that is best in modern 
thought) positively com- 
pares the Kingdom of 
Heaven to a grain of mus- 
tard-seed. How many cen- [ 
turies of barbarous and jj 
gluttonous consumption of 
mustard may not have | 
owed their savage super- | 
Stition to this text! Mus- 
tard must go. It must go 
with all its unnatural heat, 
with all its hectic pungen- 
cy,; with all its insidious 


perhaps found support in 
superstitious appeals to 
Scriptures and to Priests. 
It is the same with the 
whole accuised brother- 
hood of the condiments. 
Even vinegar has claimed 
acertain sanction from the 
Gospels, though all will 








ciple, with which wé must 
not quarrel, has decided 
that so long as six people 
round a table are all drink- 
ing barley-water, as sold 
by the Barley-Water Trust, 
it does not matter if one 
of them is a Satanist and 


I should have 
thought it was safer to be united at the roots 
and divergent in the branches, or to build vary- 
ing turrets and pinnacles on a common and firm 
foundation. But the modern spirit can, if it chooses, 
pull up all the trees by the roots and only tie the 
tree-tops together, and regard this curious arbori- 
culture as the true interpretation of “‘ By their fruits 
you shall know them.”’s My only doubts are concerned 
with how much fruits there will be to know when 
roots are no longer known. But, anyhow, fruits are 
certainly very important in the new religions, in the 
sense of slogans such as “ Eat More Fruit.” I will not 
insist that the Serpent gave similar advice in-Eden; 
I will only remark that such new ideas of diet are 
still associated with predictions that men will become 


THE REMARKABLE SCENE 


THE PORTLAND VASE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AND WITHDRAWN AFTER A BID OF 29,000 GUINEAS: 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S—-WITH THE GUARDED 


IN THE FAMOUS LARGE ROOM AT 
VASE AS THE CHIEF CENTRE OF INTEREST. 


The world-famous Portland Vase was put up for sale by auction at Messrs. Christies on May 2, but was withdrawn in rather 
under two minutes, the bidding having failed to reach the reserve price. The first offer was one of £10,000, and the final was, as 
we have noted, 29,000 guineas. 


that the sturdy 
Puritan spirit, to which we 
look to purify the world, 
would always find itself 
in greater sympathy with 
vinegar than with wine. , . 


It is thought that the vase may remain in this country, and possibly be on view again at the 


British Museum. Messrs. Christie's large room was crowded for the occasion; and amongst the last-minute visitors was the Prince 
of Wales. Amongst those present was Lord Titchfield, the Duke of Portland’s heir. Mr. T. M. McKenna was in. the rostrum. 


would call it, the art of life. In other words, they are 
merely marks of civilisation ; which seems to be con- 
sidered a sufficient condemnation by the new champions 
of progress. It is constantly insisted, in the case of 
other civilised products like wine, that it is possible 
to do without them. Water-drinking is not invari- 
ably or immediately fatal. Scientific authorities have 
testified to finding teetotallers in many places actually 
still alive, or showing signs of life. It is possible to 
be a Prohibitionist and somehow keep body and soul 
together, though only by believing in every false 
and degrading doctrine both about the body and the 
soul. In the same way, men could survive without 
ever cooking meat. Men could survive without ever 
eating meat. How much more obvious is it that 
they could survive without sprinkling pepper or 


But, above all, the Cru- 
sade against Condiments 
will satisfy all that is best 
and deepest in our natures—or, at any rate, it will 
satisfy something that is pretty deep. It will satisfy 
that profound and passionate yearning to make other 
people uncomfortable which is one of the chief springs 
of social progress. It will allay something of that divine 
discontent and unrest which fills the soul of the re- 
former when he sees his neighbours doing any ordinary 
sort of thing and enjoying it. It will satisfy the eternal 
hunger of the heresiarch to find out that what is normal 
is really abnormal, and vice versa. He will be as happy 
as the day is long if only he can discover that wearing 
hats is wicked or that strangling babies is not wicked. 
For him the absence of proportion is the presence of 
prog He is capable of progressing from eating 
mutton to eating men; and still of being austerely 
careful not to eat either of them with salt. 





—" 








Arrangements have been made by Illustrated Newspapers, Ltd. (in which group is “The Illustrated London News,” the premier illustrated newspaper) to 


publish the remarkably interesting photographs of the BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


subsequent numbers, as they arrive. 


Those given in our last issue will be followed by others in 
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THE PORTLAND VASE IN PIECES: AFTER THE 1845 OUTRAGE. 


By Courtesy or THE TrusTzes OF THE British Museum. 
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THE VASE SMASHED BY A DRUNKARD VISITING THE 


In the sale at Christie’s on May 2 (as noted on page 786), the 
celebrated Portland Vase was withdrawn when the bidding paused 
at 29,000 guineas. The vase, it may be recalled, was deposited 
in the British Museum by the fourth Duke of Portland in 1810, 
and remained there for nearly 119 years. “On February 7, 1845 
(says the sale catalogue), a scene-painter, who came from Dubiin, 
and was known by the name of William Lloyd, suddenly seized 
a heavy piece of basalt from an adjoining shelf and hurled if at 
the vase, which was broken into a multitude of fragments. When 
charged with this wanton and wicked crime before the Bow Street 
magistrate, the prisoner refused to give his name, and said that 





MUSEUM: THE FRAGMENTS BEFORE RESTORATION. 


he had been drinking for several days. . . . Owing to the defective 
state of the law, the offence could not be adequately punished, 
and in the end Lloyd was fined £3... the estimated value of 
the broken glass shade of the vase! All the fragments were 
carefully kept, and after no long time the vase was restored to 
its pristine beauty by the extraordinary skill and patience of John 
Doubleday. ... He in a great degree contrived to render imperceptible 
the innumerable lines of conjunction. A drawing (here reproduced) 
is exhibited in the Gold Ornament Room showing the fragments 
to which the vase was reduced. At its restoration the bottom 
of the vase was not replaced, but was exhibited separately.” 
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“One Solid Round of Lions”: Leo, the Model. 











“LION: 


gate mie vi. used lions in many of his parades to 
In one parade there 
Was a car drawn “ny eighty men holding a large statue of 
Bacchus. Then came the wild beasts. At the head of 
these was a massive elephant with a little satyr sitting 
astride of its neck. After the elephant were five hundred 
virgins. Then twenty-four cars drawn by elephants, 
sixty cars attached to oxen, and twelve cars drawn by 
lions. One of the Roman Emperors imported six thousand 
lions from Africa into Italy to eat Christians. Pompeii 
staged a battle royal between six hundred lions and twenty 
elephants. Julius Czsar used four hundred lions for the 
same sort of show. Octavius Augustus in 29 B.c. had two 
hundred and sixty lions in his private menagerie. Cara- 
calla, in 217 a.D., kept a pet lion in his bed-room.” 
Thus: Martin Johnson. There is sadness in the quo- 
tation ; the shame of captive conquerors. It is also written : 
“We did not share the popular prejudice against the lion. 
For in our earlier years the more we had seen of the King 
of Beasts, the more of a gentleman we found him to be. 
By that I don’t mean he is a high-hatted, spatted snob ; 
nor a d h rotter. I mean that the 
courage, intelligence, health, and laudable purpose—by 
his kind’s standards—that should mark the human gentle- 
man also mark the lion. A lion is dangerous. So are 
the sun’s rays, a volcano, Niagara Falls, and a ring cham- 
pion—when one offers them an impertinent intimacy. A 
lion fights like ademon. When ded he will i 
keep coming even after his heart, lungs, and major muscles 
have been cruelly lacerated by high-velocity steel. But 
so have Sergeant York, Colonel Lawrence, Ni ond 
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BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


AFRICAN ADVENTURE WITH THE KING OF BEASTS”: 


(PUBLISHED BY G: P. PUTNAM’S SONS.) 


to tell the tale. To be sure we were in a car. But that 
wouldn't have saved us from being torn to pieces had the 
lioness chosen to attack. Presently she seemed to know 
that I had finished: photographing her. She got up slowly, 
stretched and yawned and walked off the ant-hill and into 
the grass.” 

The next were of the same sex. 
were two lovely lionesses, 
like a pair of flappers 
waiting for their beaux. 
They were very coy when 
we approached them, and 
looked first at one another, 
and then away from us. 
If they had had on their 
best- clothes and jewellery, 
they could not have acted 
in a more self-conscious 
way. They gave not the 
slightest sign of hostility 
but rather seemed to enjoy 
the attention we paid 
them.” 

After which, note may 
be made of the comment : 
“ There is something pecu- 
liar about lions when they 
are being photographed. 
They often get very self- 
conscious ; and, whén one 


their strength 


“Lying on the edge 





many other good men fought. A lion kills to eat. He 
kills young animals, sometimes breaking their necks with 
a crunch of his mighty jaws. Daily he devours the flesh 
of his prey. So do you and I. A lion does not, except 
for food, kill nor fight nor interfere with other living 
creatures. That is more than can be said of most human 
beings.” . 

The plea for the defence! Yes; but advanced by a 
counsel knowing his brief— and believing in his client. 
Grateful, also, it may be imagined. Leo has been an ex- 
cellent friend to him and to Osa, his wife! A truly feline 
friend at times—not to be trusted too completely or too 

ible in mood and incomprehensible 
in manner ; hone and timid; “ willing to wound, and 
yet afraid to strike ” ; curious "and unconcerned—but the 
perfect model ! 

He sat, and with him posed his wife and his family, 
as though the photographers hunting him with their 
cameras were mere “‘ artists” of astudio. Even, he “looked 
pleasant” on request; even, he condescended to watch 





and ferocity, it is one of 
the most comical things in 
the world to watch. No 








By MARTIN JOHNSON.* 


the expert, and the patient, cheery, plucky expert at tat: 
while Martin was turning the handle or freeing the shutter, 
Osa was at hand ready to shoot any model who decided 
on a sudden descent * the “throne”! Nor was the 
precaution On jon, the bullet sped to 
stop a.charge and oe ‘the photographer : : ‘She holds the 
gun, you know, while I crank my camera.” 











doubt a lumberman get- 
ting measured for a dress 
suit would wear the same 
expression.” 

The secret of it, this 
apparent carelessness and 
listlessness ? The answer 
is multiple — innocence of 
the menace of man; the 
lethargy of the well-fed; the daylight drowsiness of the 
beast that is nocturnal. 

“‘ Simba" put the Johnsons in peril often enough while 
the sun was up, but it was after dark that he was at what 
the writer calls his aggressive best, cool and deliberate. 
He evinced a dislike for flashlight photography, just as he 
had “ registered " disdain when made the victim of the more 
frequent normal exposure. And this was not because he was 





for the “canary” behind the lens, lazily deri the 
while at the manceuvres of the strange “ hippo” that was 
the car, and the antics of its odd “ totos,” the yellow- 
slickered Martin and Osa! 

I write “he” for want of the “ bi-sex pronoun” 
for which there is hankering. In truth, the first “ sitter” 





A MOST SUCCESSFUL “GROUP”: 


but he allowed the four young lionesses to eat with him. . . . 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


was of the deadlier ‘moiety of the species! The movie- 
camera was driven towards a lioness on an ant-hill. She 
was a living picture and she did not move. It was possible 
to use a two-inch lens. “Surely,” writes our author, “no 
traveller ever got so close to a wild lion before—and lived 





* “Lion: African Adventure with the King of Beasts.” By 
Martin Johnson, author of “Safari.” With Sixty-three Illustrations. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons; 21s. net.) 


“HE HAD A THREAT IN HIS EYE.” 

“*1 don’t know what your game is, but this is my zebra and you'd better keep away!’ 

full-grown young lion in the prime of life. He had already thrashed an older lion and sent him away; 

He would look up every minute or two 
and growl at us a little and warn us to come no closer.” 

Reproduced from “ Lion,” by Courtesy of the Author, Mr. Martin Johnson, and the Publishers, 


d to “snap” himself by tripping over wires, as as have 
many of his fellows. The way of the Johnsons is different. 

“What we did,” it is recorded, “ was to choose a spot 
some little distance from the lions and trust to luring them 
up to our camera by means of freshly killed bait. In the 
early afternoon we set up four flash-lamps on poles about 
six feet above the ground. 
Three feet in front and 


each flash-lamp we put 
magnesia cartridges con- 
taining about an ounce of 
flash powder apiece. All 
four lamps were con- 
nected by electric wire 
to dry batteries, and a 


twenty-five feet away.” 
Then the enticing meat 
was laid down ; and there 
was an interval until the 
noisy night began. ‘‘While 
we are waiting, a word 
about our flashlights. The 
mechanism is so 
that the shutters of my 
cameras do not open un- 
til the light is at its maxi- 
mum. Then they trip at 
a speed of one three-hun- 
dredth of asecond. Thus 
the picture is made so 
quickly that the lion does 
not have a chance to move 
before the exposure is 
completed. In the past, 
dashlights of lions have 
been made by opening 
the shutter and leaving 
it until the flash is fired. 
As a result, the animal 
usually more or less ruins the negative by moving before 
the flash has died away.” Then the sound of gnawing and 
of the cracking of bones; grunting and gulping. Then the 
pressing of the button, the white glare? hope for the best, 
a retreat before the unexpected—and an addition to the 
gallery of illustrations of Leo as he Lives! 

It sounds simple enough, thus set down without phrase- 
making, without Fat Boy efforts to make the flesh creep. 
But, like so many things that seem simple, it called for 


He was a 


ONE OF OVER FOUR HUNDRED PHOTOGRAPHED IN TANGANYIKA BY MR. MARTIN 
JOHNSON: A LION INTERESTED IN THE TAKER OF MOVING PICTURES. 
“Of course, I was turning the movie camera crank and changing plate-holders all the time. My 


movements kept him interested.” 


Reproduced from “‘ Lion,” by Courtesy of the Author, Mr. Martin Johnson, and the Publishers 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


For the rest, let it be remarked that “ Lion” is as 
entertaining as it is exciting. And, on the stalking by car, 
the i the the chase and the 
counter-chase, the boredom—for ae it was confessed to 
be on occasion, when “Life was nothing but one solid round 
of lions”—must be added domestic details that will interest 
the prospective big-game hunter, with camera or with rifle. 

Before coming to the “‘ home from home” aspect, two 
quotations. On manes, the oft-discussed: ‘ Right ahead 
of us on a small rise and partly covered by the gentle shade 
of a spreading mimosa, were fifteen lions. There were a 
lioness and several half-grown cubs in one bunch; five 
full-grown lions with small manes; several other lionesses 
with their consorts about them ; and finally, joy of joys, 
four of the’ finest big males with glorious taffy-coloured 
manes that we had ever seen. The sight of such beautiful 
manes pleased us enormously, because one can never tell 
when a lion is going to have a good mane. Some naturalists 
say that manes are grown in high countries as a protection 
against the cold. Some say that in bush country the lion 
tears his mane out by rubbing it through thorns and 
branches: But none of these rules seems to hold consistently.” 

On the charge, the charge that is apt to end in a skull 
bitten through, a clawed throat, and a broken neck: ‘‘ Osa 
hopped out with her rifle in her hand. The distance 
between her and the lion was perhaps one hundred yards, 
too short for real safety. I say this because a lion will 
charge from a distance of over two hundred yards when 
in open country. He may come at only a trot during the 
early part of his charge, but he soon breaks into a gallop 
that outspeeds a fast horse. I am told by men who have 
taken time that the charging lion can cover the last hundred 
yards in about three seconds.” 

So to the camp, a witness to k ledge and to org: 
ability. Osa insisted on a kitchen garden and on chickens ; 
and she cooked and she taught her understudy. And there 
were such luxuries as eggs, waffles, rice-cakes, fresh bread, 
butter, tinned bects, chop suey, chicken @ la Maryland, Cali- 
fornia vegetables and fruits, figs and dates in jars, boiled and 
mashed potatoes in jars, “and a score of other good things.” 
Further, there was ice, straight from the patent machine! 

In other words, the Johnsons are old hands. “It took 
us nearly eighteen years of hard wandering all over the 
world before we discovered how much unnecessary miseTy 
we had suffered. ‘Suppose you get toughened to the life,’ 
our friends still observe. I imagine what they want us to 
answer is: * Yes, it’s terribly. hard, and we are usually 
miserable ; but we get used to it.’ Whereas the real answer 
ie: “It’s ‘terribly hard for the tenderfoot because he thinks 
it ‘ought to be hard. But the more you work in the wil- 
derness the more you realjse that trying to accustom one’s 
body to hardship is all wrong; the right thing is to temper 
the hardship to one’s body.” 

If ever a policy were justified it is that of the Johnsons. 
By following it, they kept their health—save for fever for 
the worse half—they kept their nerve, and they achieved 
the most remarkable results. Assuredly, none will dub 
them sybaritic when they read the resultant book, see its 
astonishing illustrations, realise the countless risks that 
were run,.and remember that the “ bag” included re 
graphs of over four hundred lions—four hundred!—E. H. 
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THE SNEEZING LION & OTHER PERFECT SITTERS! 
“ SIMBA,” THE MODEL. 
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, a 
“TRAFALGAR SQUARE” ATTITUDE: A FINE OLD LION WHO 





Nothing is more noteworthy in Mr. Martin Johnson's latest and 
exceedingly interesting book, ‘‘ Lion," which is reviewed on the opposite ~ 
page, than the vivid descriptions of the casual, fearless and friendly fashion 
in which the wild lions and lionesses “ sat "' to the photographers, As to 


the photographs here given, attention may be called particularly to that 
~ [Continued below. 


or with rifle. 

aspect, two 
Right ahead 
gentle shade 


1e naturalists 
a protection 








i a Po e 2 INQUISITIVE : A LION THAT WAS CURIOUS ENOUGH TO FOLLOW EVERY MOVEMENT 
S f MADE BY THE PHOTOGRAPHERS, WATCHING BOTH CAMERA AND RIFLE UNTIL, 
to the life,’ Ls ‘ FRIGHTENED BY A LAUGH, HE DISAPPEARED INTO THE BUSH. 
L_ LT | peeren 


Continued.) 

§ of the lion who sneezed! Mr. Martin Johnson sought changes of expression. 
in the wil- > , 4 He writes : “‘ We had seen the lions show all sorts of moods... but when they 
ustom one’s ’ “ r knew we were photographing them they were inclined to put on such poker 
stotemper | . . faces that they all looked more or less alike. Telling Bukari what I planned, 
2 we went back . . . and killed a kongoni. . . . Then I had Bukari cut oper 
the stomach and sprinkle in a whole can of red pepper. . . . The big lion 
+ « stuck his nose squarely into the spot where Bukari had sprinkled the 
pepper and began to gnaw. . . . Then all at once he sprang to his feet. . . 
CAUGHT SNEEZING: .A LION “SHAKING THE WHOLE COUNTRY” AFTER and let out a sneeze that literally shook the earth. . . . The fool expression 
HE HAD EATEN A KONGONI OVER WHICH MR. JOHNSON HAD SPRINKLED on that old lion’s face and the series of prodigious roars that he emitted in 

A CAN OF RED PEPPER, IN ORDER TO ENCOURAGE “ EXPRESSION.” the shape of sneezes once and for all drove our day’s ennui away.” 


Reeropuctions rrom “ Lion,” By CouRTESY OF THE AUTHOR, Mr. Martin JOHNSON, AND OF THE PuBLisnEeRS, Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. (Sx Oppostre Pacs.) 
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TREE-CLIMBING LIONS: PROOFS OF AN AGILITY THAT HAS BEEN DENIED. 


Tue Finst Tres Paorocrarus Taken sy Coroner Marcus WeLt Maxwett, Workinc In TANGANYIKA TERRITORY anv Kenya Covony. Tue Fourth Taken py THE Hott ExPepition, IN THE Bexcian Concu, 

















SHOWING A LION RESTING IN THE BRANCHES, ON THE LEFT: A GROUP OF THE GREAT 
BEASTS PHOTOGRAPHED AT CLOSE QUARTERS—A SETTLEMENT OF THE ARGUMENT 


AS TO WHETHER LIONS CLIMB TREES. 


AS IGHT BE EXPECTED: A LION 
TREE BY WORKING ITS WAY UP THE BOUGHS, 
CAT MIGHT. 


On this page and on the page opposite we reproduce some remarkably fine 
phot-zraphs of lions in the wild which were taken in Kenya Colony and Tan- 
ganyika Territory by Colonel Marcus Well Maxwell; together with one photograph 
taken by the Holt Expedition, in the Belgian Congo. In the case of Colonel 
Maxwell, the stalking was done by car and also on foot, and the photographer 
was able to get within from five to twenty yards of his “sitters.” All the 
photographs were taken in daylight; not by flashlight. Those which show lions 
climbing trees are of very special moment, for it has been stated a number of 
times that lions do not climb trees, and that this inability has saved many 
sportsmen and travellers; yet here is proof positive that, however rarely they 
may do so, lions do climb. In connection with the pictures in general, another 
point should be made. In a letter to the “ Times," a reader of that paper remarked 
that Colonel Maxwell's photographs of lions gave the impression that lionesses 
preponderate very largely in number over lions, and asked: “Is it that the 
grown lion is a ruthless murderer of male cubs? The tiger is known to be; 


 __ sanenreneenenenensennnnenenenenennenrnnnrnenmannnnensnnncnnens | 
A LION UP A TREE: ONE OF THE BEASTS PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
COLONEL MAXWELL AS IT WAS WALKING ALONG THE BOUGH OF A 
TREE—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT VERY CLOSE QUARTERS. 


A LIONESS UP A TREE: A PHOTOGRAPH (TAKEN BY THE HOLT EXPEDITION) 
WHICH STRENGTHENS THE PROOF OF TREE-CLIMBING AFFORDED BY 


COLONEL MAXWELL’S PHOTOGRAPHS. é : 
\trmannnneanenennerntnnnrnnttnntentrnnrannetnan scormannrnenernenet tt —) 
not only does he kill the male cubs of his clan, but he has been known to eat 
them. I have never heard this charge levelled at the lion. ...” In reply to 
this, another reader stated that the impression noted was not necessarily correct, 
saying: ‘‘ The lion in his native state does not, as a rule, carry the heavy mane 
we are accustomed to see in the specimens in. captivity. The thorn bush and 


scrub in which he lives often completely comb away the mane, leaving his head 


and shoulders bare; so, to the casusl observer, it appears that these groups contain 
[Continued opposite. 
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DOES THE LIONESS REALLY PREPONDERATE? LION-GROUPS IN THE WILD. 


Puorocrapus Taken sy CoLoneL Marcus Wait Maxwett, Workinc in TANGANYIKA Territory AND Kenya Cotony. 








ON THE ALERT: A GROUP OF LIONS PHOTOGRAPHED IN EAST AFRICA BY COLONEL MAXWELL, WHO STALKED BY CAR AND ON FOOT, AND “SNAPPED” y) 
AT FROM FIVE TO TWENTY YARDS. 








OF LIONS—SHOWING THE SEEMING PREPONDERANCE OF LIONESSES OVER LIONS WHICH HAS LED TO CONSIDERABLE 


DISCUSSION AND A NUMBER OF INTERESTING THEORIES. 


Continued.) : 
only lionesses." Yet another contributor to the discussion argued that the 
preponderance. was due to the fact that most of the male lions had been shot; 
while another wrote: “I venture to suggest that the correct answer to the con- 
troversy over the ‘supposed preponderance of lionesses over lions is that the 
majority of the animals included in your photographs are young, some obviously 
three-quarter grown. That explains the number in the troop, and it is extremely 
difficult at that young age to distinguish, especially in a photograph, the lion 


from the lioness.” As to the mane question, Mr. Martin Johnson has it in his 
book, “ Lion'’: “Some naturalists say that manes are grown in high countries 
as a protection against the cold. Some say that in bush country the lion tears 
his mane out by rubbing it through thorns and branches. But none of these 
rules seems to hold consistently. So it is always a great sight for the photographer 
to find himself confronted by just the kind wf mane he knows ‘will make a lion 
look like-a lion.’” ; 
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THE SO-CALLED “CUCKOO’S MATE”: THE WRYNECK—A BIRD THAT PRETENDS TO BE A SNAKE. 
‘ By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.ZS., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


HE arrival of our summer migrants—or, as I 
prefer to put it, the “homecoming of our 
wandering minstrels’’—always gives me a thrill of 
pleasure. I have both heard and seen the cuckoo 
this year, but I am still awaiting the “ cuckoo’s 
mate,” or, in other words, the wryneck—a bird 
which has not received anything like the attention 
it deserves. Just now this bird happens to be very 
much in my mind ; for I have recently had to furbish 
up my notes on the woodpeckers, and one cannot 
speak of woodpeckers and ignore the wryneck. 
The intimate relationship between these two I must 
presently enlarge upon. For the moment let me 
comment on the association between the cuckoo 
and the “ cuckoo’s mate.” This is of long standing, 
and came about from the fact that the two birds 
return to us together, though early wrynecks are 
much more frequent than early cuckoos. But, besides 
this, they are also regarded by some people as near 
akin ; for which belief there is no foundation in fact. 
While on this matter of names it may be men- 
tioned that the wryneck is also known as the “ snake- 
bird.” And this because, when would-be raiders 
attempt to possess themselves of its eggs, on their 
approaching the nesting-hole the bird sets up a 
vigorous, snake-like hiss; and, when they peer 
into the cavity, the writhing, snake-like twistings of 
the bird’s head and neck, ill-defined in the gloomy 
recess, create an element of caution lest, after all, 
a snake be really in possession! If, aware of this 
ruse, the hand be unhesitatingly thrust in and the 
bird seized, as soon as it is drawn out it will try a 
new form of deception. Ruffling the feathers of its 
crown and lengthening its neck, it sways the head 
from side to side with the most grotesque effect ; 
then, twisting it round over its back, it suddenly 
closes its eyes and hangs by its feet, clasped round 
the finger, limp, and apparently dead! But surprise 
comes when, in a flash, it releases its hold and is 
gone! These neck-twisting feats also play a con- 
spicuous part in the bird’s “ courting antics ’’—hence 
the name “ Wryneck.” 

And now as touching its kinship with the wood- 
peckers. There can be no doubt about this, though 
I shall content myself here only with the evidence 
furnished by its long, ible, worm-like tongue, 
and the zygodactyle “ foot,” wherein the inner toe, 
or hallux, and the outer toe are turned backwards. 
In both these particulars the wrynecks agree with 
the woodpeckers. Indeed, because of these, they 
are woodpeckers. We must regard them, in short, 


















WITH THE BIRD IN FIG. 3): THE TINY BURMESE 
RUFOUS PICULET (SASIA OCHRACEA), WITH A SHORT, 
WREN-LIKE TAIL AND THE INNER TOE LACKING. 
The “ Piculets,” or “ miniature woodpeckers,” represent a stage 
in the evolution of the typical woodpeckers. About forty species 
have been described. They present no very wide differences in 
coloration. A bare space, brightly coloured, round the eye, and 
the short, almost wren-like tail, are characteristic. 


FIG. 2. A PIGMY AMONG WOODPECKERS (COMPARED ~ 


as “primitive” woodpeckers: they are ‘‘ wood- 
peckers in the making’; and that “ making” was 
perfected with the attainment of the formidable 
pickaxe-like beak and long spiny tail, which enables 
these birds, when climbing, to ‘use these spines as 
the third leg of a tripod. Though the wryneck 

















FIG. 1. ONE OF ONLY FOUR SPECIES: THE SOUTH 

AFRICAN WRYNECK, DIFFERING FROM THE EUROPEAN 

TYPE (KNOWN AS THE “CUCKOO’S MATE,” OR “SNAKE 
BIRD”) CHIEFLY IN COLORATION. 

The South African Wryneck (Imyx pectoralis) differs from our 

“Cuckoo’s Mate” chiefly in having a chestnut-red throat and 


need the eye of the expert to detect. 


spends much of his time in trees, he does not climb 
like a true woodpecker, and he cannot hew nesting- 
holes like a woodpecker: he must be satisfied with 
a ready-made nursery. 

We are apt to regard the woodpecker’s curious 





Africa, is shown here (Fig. 1) in preference to our bird, 


which is too well known to need illustration. The re-- 


stricted numbers of this bird, limited to four species, all 
contained within one genus, are remarkable when one 
comes to compare them with the woodpeckers, which 
have split up into nearly four hundred species ranging 
over almost the whole of the temperate and tropical 
regions of the world, save Madag Polynesia, and 
Australia. 

Represented as they are by so many species, it 
goes without saying that they present a wide range 
of coloration and a no less conspicuous range in point 
of size. The smailest are the diminutive “ piculets,”’ 
scarcely bigger than wrens. For such tiny creatures 
they have a wide geographical distribution. Number- 
ing about forty species, some are found in Central and 
South America, some in West Africa, and the rest in 
North India and Burma. The Burmese rufous piculet’ 
(Sasia ochvacea) is shown here (Fig. 2). As with all 
its relations, the tail is remarkably short, and in no- 
wise like that of the typical woodpecker. But the 
beak, though small, may be described as according to 
type. And so, then, we have yet a further stage in 
the evolution of what we know as a “ woodpecker.” 
But the little bird shown here is peculiar among its 
kind in having lost the inner toe. 

Of the bewildering variety of coloration pre- 
sented by the remaining three hundred and fifty and 
more species of “ true woodpeckers,” nothing really 
useful can be said here, save that we find groups of 
species presenting types of coloration peculiar to 
themselves. There are green types, like our own 
green woodpecker; black-and-white types, like our 
greater and lesser spotted woodpeckers ; yellow types ; 
and vinous-and-gold types, like the American 
“* flickers,’”’ wherein the bre~st is marked with sharply 
defined spots like those of .xe mistle-thrush. 

Their range in the matter of size is also surprising. 
By way of an illustration, compare the little piculet 
shown here with the gigantic ivory-billed woodpecker 
(Campophilus imperialis) of Mexico (Fig. 3). This 
may be cited as “the last word in woodpeckers.” 
No other is quite so huge; no other has so formidable a 
beak, which is remarkable not only for its great length, 
but also for its extreme width, while, apparently for 
greater strength, the ridge of the beak forms a pro- 
minent girder. Within the space that is mine it has 
been possible to do no more than trace the broad 
outlines of the woodpecker family, and the place 
therein of our own delightful “‘ cuckoo’s mate,” which 
must surely gain an added interest when this brief 
sketch of its pedigree is borne in mind. 
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FIG. 3.. A GIANT AMONG WOODPECKERS (COMPARED WITH THE BIRD IN FIG. 2): 
THE GREAT IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER (CAMPOPHILUS IMPERIALIS) OF MEXICO, 
NEARLY 2 FT. LONG, WITH ITS “PICKAXE” BEAK. 

“The last word in woodpeckers” is surely seen in the gigantic Ivory-Billed Woodpecker of Mexico, 
Mearly 2 ft. long, wherein the beak is of huge size and extremely broad. As a “ pickaxe” for 
hewing holes in trees it surpasses that of all its congeners. The thus attacked are those 
infested with insect-larve. The crimson crest, shorter in the female, contrasts finely with the 
black-and-white plumage of the rest of the body. 
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ANTARCTIC DISCOVERY BY AEROPLANE: 
THE EXPEDITION OF COMMANDER BYRD. 











\ > 
LAAN 
PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF LAND REPORTED BY 
: ‘ - ‘AIN SCOTT, BUT NOT BELIEVED IN BY WHALERS: ) 
ba NN, SCOTT ISLAND—THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH. ’ 


A LINE OF “HUSKIES”: DOGS OF THE BYRD EXPEDITION FASTENED TO A ROPE STRETCHING: \\WNINNINNNNID i wy 
FROM “THE CITY OF NEW YORK” TO AN ANCHOR EMBEDDED IN THE FROZEN SURFACE. 
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" EXPLORATION BY AEROPLANE IN THE ANTARCTIC: DOG-DRAWN SLEDGES OF THE BYRD EXPEDITION 
AT THE EDGE OF THE GREAT ICE BARRIER, WHEN LEAVING TO DRAG SUPPLIES TO THE BASE 
AT “LITTLE AMERICA.” 
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& . “CHARLIE CHAPLIN” OF THE ANTARCTIC CROSSES THE PATH OF THE “HUSKIES"’! 

\ G-SHIP, SLEDGE-DOGS INTERESTED IN THE PROGRESS OF A PENGUIN MAKING ITS WAY ACROSS THE 

\ “THE CITY OF NEW YORK.” ANTARCTIC WASTES. ? 
ANNAN A — Nt nn») 
We here continue the series of photographs ill ing C der Richard E. in the newly revealed territory, which he has named Marie Byrd Land, after his 
Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition, a series begun in our issue of May 4, and to be wife, and is between the Ross Sea and Grahamsiand. At that time some forty 
continued in future numbers, as the photographs reach us. As we noted last thousand square miles had been surveyed. Commander Byrd, whose Expedition 
week, C der Byrd d on February 21 that he had discovered and includes eighty-six men and four aeroplanes, reached the Great Ice Barrier in his 
mapped, from the air, 10,000 miles of hitherto - unknown territory, 14,000 square ship, “The City of New York,” last Christmas Day. His other ship is the 
miles of which he is said to have claimed for the United States. He also reported “Eleanor Bolling.” With regard to our photograph of Scott Island, which is 
that he had seen a second and larger mountain range to the east and south of near the Ross Ice Barrier, it should be stated that this is the first photograph of 
the one he had seen before and called the Rockefeller Range, and that this that island, and that it substantiates the claim made by Captain Scott as to 
contained peaks from eight thousand to ten thousand feet high. This range is its exi and disputed by whalers, who declared that there was no such land! 
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THE CHARM OF SARDINIA. 


A ROMANTIC ISLAND RECENTLY VISITED BY THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY. 














By THOMAS ASHBY, D.Litt, F.S.A., formerly Director of the British School at Rome. (See Illustrations opposite.) - 


VISIT to Sardinia is not very often made, though 
those (mostly sportsmen and archzologists) who 

are fortunate enough to know the island have long ago 
found that it exercises upon them an irresistible 
fascination. It is, for the most part, mountainous, 
wild, desolate, and unchanged. The hand of man 
has wrought but little alteration in the landscape, and 

















FIG. 1. PICTURESQUE FEMININE COSTUME: WOMEN 

OF THE BARBAGIA (ROMAN BARBARIA), A MOUN- 

TAINOUS DISTRICT IN THE EAST PART OF CENTRAL 
SARDINIA.—{Photograph by Professor A. Taramelli.] 


man himself goes back to the primitive Mediter- 
ranean race (as anthropologists call it) with singularly 
little admixture. Communications might in them- 
selves be fairly good, but the population is too 
scanty for the trains to be either frequent or rapid ; 


date the massive nuraghi, of which some 4000 are 
known in the whole island. Their object has been a 
good deal discussed, and some archeologists have 
believed that they were tombs ; but there is no doubt 
now that they were fortified dwellings. Dr. Duncan 
Mackenzie’s researches have shown that they are 
placed in positions of strategic importance, from which, 
furthermore, signalling by fires or other primitive 
means would have been easily possible, so that a 
message could have been quickly passed from one to 
another over a whole district. In one case, indeed, 
where two large nuraghi are separated from one 
another by a projecting spur, a smaller one has been 
placed on the spur to give communication to the two. 

The ghi vary considerably in size; in their 
primitive form they are circular towers, built of great 
masses of stone without mortar. A door at the 
ground level, with a large flat lintel, leads into 
a short corridor, with a niche for the sentry; ard 
this leads on into a large circular chamber, with 
a beehive roof. There is often another chamber 
above, reached by stairs rising spirally in the 
thickness of the wall, and lighted by a window; 
and sometimes, but rarely, there is a third chamber 
above (Fig. 5, on the opposite page).. But the type 
varies very much: sometimes subsidiary towers and 
bastions are added, or a regular fortified enceinte 
surrounds the central castle; and where, as is fre- 
quently the case, the nuraghe is built on a rocky site, 
full use is made of such natural features as present 
themselves. These buildings have often fallen into 
ruin, and have often been used as quarries for build- 
ing material; but many of them are well preserved, 
and some of the best have been carefully excavated of 
recent years. Sometimes the principal nuraghe, the 
castle of the chief, is surrounded by a group of small 
circular huts—another proof that the nuraghi cannot 
be regarded as tombs. 

And, indeed, the tombs of this period have actually 
been found. They are of two distinct types. The 
first are the so-called giants’ tombs—long, low corri- 
dors, roofed with flat slabs, and originally covered 
by a mound of earth or stones, the latter sometimes 
carefully laid to form a massive wall. At one end of 
the corridor is a high slab, which forms the centre of 
a semi-circular area in front of the tomb—like the 
bowed cairns of our own islands. That these com- 
plicated structures are, as a fact, a development of 








and, though the roads are very well eng d, they 
are little used. There are hardly any hotels except 
in Cagliari and Sassari, and in a few of the smaller 
towns. There is hardly any country population, and 
most of the inhabitants are gathered together in the 
various villages, which vary greatly both in dialect 
and in costume, so that, for Sardinians from different 


the simple dolmen was also ascertained by Dr. Mac- 
kenzie. Nor are menhirs, or standing stones, lacking 
(Fig. 2). 

The other type are small rock-cut tombs called 
the domus de janas—the houses of the fairies. The 
old Latin word domus is, as will be seen, preserved 
d; and many other Latin words still remain. 





parts of the island, Italian is sometimes the medi of 
communication. The dialect names attached to some 
of our figures, in the strangeness of their sound and 
form, are utterly different from the Italian. 

The interior lacks water, with but few 
exceptions; and the recent formation of a 
large reservoir in which are stored the 
waters of the River Tirso will be a very 
great boon. While the flat parts of the west 
coast are often malarious and unhealthy, the 
east coast is one of the most inhuspitable in 
the Mediterranean ; and the best harbours 
are to be found at the north and south 
extremities of the island, which is roughly 
oblong, and has comparatively few inlets. 
The mail boat runs from Civitavecchia, near 
Rome, to Terranova, in its deep bay, near 
Maddalena, the Italian torpedo base close 
to the straits of Bonifacio. Cagliari, the 
chief town, is at the other (south) end of 
the island, and occupies a magnificent site 
on a rock overlooking the bay and the 
salt marshes. It has fine remains of Pisan 
fortifications of the fourteenth century, 
and would be a pleasant spot for winter 
residences were it not so windy; but it 
lies at the end of a corridor (the fertile 
plain known as the Campidano) down which 
the spring wind blows fiercely, between the 
main portion of the island and the moun- 
tains of the Iglesias district, where are 
situated the bulk of the rich lead and zinc 
mines, in which the late Lord Brassey was deeply 
interested. 

The island must have been at the height of its 
importance in the Bronze Age. From this period 











For after the Phoenician period, which only affected 
the coast, where a number of rich colonies were 


The names of some of the Sardinian harbours may be 
seen at Ostia among those of the principal grain ports 
of the Empire. We cannot here trace the later 
history of Sardinia, though Byzantines, Pisans, and 
Aragonese all left their mark on the island, which 
finally, in 1720, gave a kingly title to the Duke of 
Savoy, and continued to do so until the foundation 
of the kingdom of Italy. 

Specialists will be aware of the excellent results 
of Professor Antonio Taramelli’s excavations on the 
basaltic plateau of the Giara di Serri, where he has 
found a fortified village defended by towers, within 
which was a sacred well with a domed shrine over it 
(he has since excavated a number of such wells—e.g., 
Fig. 8—in various parts of the island). The nuraghi 
on the plateau display some peculiar features of 

















FIG. 2. MASCULINE DRESS IN SARDINIA: A HUNTER 
IN PICTURESQUE LOCAL COSTUME, BESIDE A MENHIR 
(PERFORATED WITH HOLES) NEAR FONNI. 

The hunter is wearing a red jacket, with a short black kilt, long loose 
white breeches, and a long black cap. 

Photograph by Dr. Thomas Ashby. 


construction. Not far off was a circular shrine for 
the worship of the sacred axe: (Fig. 6), with some 
relation, no doubt, to the similar cult practised in 
Crete ; while in another circular building (a house, it 
seems) an altar and a table for offerings 
were found ; and here, too, was one of the 








FIG. 3. SARDINIAN COSTUME AND SPECIMENS OF LOCAL WEAVING: 
A MAN AND WOMAN AT OLIENA, NEAR NUORO, STANDING BEFORE 
FINELY EMBROIDERED CERE-CLOTHS.—{Photograph by Dr. Thomas Ashby.) 


founded, and soon absorbed by Carthage, Sardinia 
fell into the possession of the Romans, who built 
roads through the centre of the island, as was their 
custom, and used the island mainly as a granary. 


most important early shrines of ancient 
Sardinia, and the habitation of the chief of 
the tribe which dwelt here. 
In all this central district of Sardinia the 
national costumes are still worn, and are very 
picturesque and characteristic (Figs. 1, 2 
and 3). Primitive industries, as weaving and 
dyeing with vegetable dyes, are still prac- 
tised, as at Oliena, near Nuoro, where the 
russet-brown cere-cloths, with their elaborate 
borders, are remarkably fine (Fig. 3). And 
the people themselves are most attractive 
when one knows them. Proud, quiet, and 
dignified, hospitable as highlanders always 
are, their feuds affect themselves and not 
the stranger—and even those disappeared 
during the war, when Sardinian soldiers 
fully maintained their high reputation for 
bravery. The wave of tourists has so far 
left the island untouched, and its in- 
habitants maintain their primitive sim- 
plicity and genuine kindness. A festival 
in the remoter mountain districts, with 
everyone in costume, is a sight that no 
one is likely to forget. After service in 





the village church, a huge banquet follows ; 
there are, later on, horse-races bareback 
through the village street, and, though the riders go 
at full speed, even a fall does not seem to hurt 
them. The female population naturally assembles 
in full force to watch them. 
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'’’ FIG. 4. DATING FROM THE BRONZE AGE, WHEN SARDINIA WAS AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS 
{ IMPORTANCE: ONE OF SOME 4000 FORTIFIED DWELLINGS BUILT OF BASALT BLOCKS WITHOUT 
MORTAR—THE LOSA NURAGHE, NEAR ABBASSANTA, IN THE PROVINCE OF SASSARI. 














FIG. 5. A RARE 
THREE-STOREYED 


| NURAGHE, NEAR 
SILANUS— 
SHOWING THE 


BURIED, AND THE 
WINDOW 
OF THE 
SECOND CHAMBER. 







































FIG. 6. BYILT FOR THE WORSHIP OF THE SACRED AXE: A CIRCULAR SHRINE 


OF THE BRONZE AGE, AT S, VITTORIA, SERRI. 























































THE BRONZE AGE IN SARDINIA: 


AN ISLAND LATELY VISITED BY KING VICTOR. 
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* FIG. 7. THE DOORWAY OF A BRONZE AGE NURAGHE, \ 
WITH A STAIRWAY LEADING UP TO IT,: A RELIC OF \ 


PREHISTORIC CIVILISATION IN SARDINIA. 
we SAN ANON 





























FIG. 8. THE SACRED WELL OF SERRI: A REMARKABLE 
EXAMPLE. OF PREHISTORIC MASONRY IN SARDINIA—ONE OF 
SEVERAL SUCH WELLS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE ISLAND. 











The King and Queen of Italy recently made a tour in Sardinia, to inaugurate 
the Primavera Sardiniana, or ‘Spring Holidays in Sardinia,” organised by the 
State tourist department. The Fascist Government is doing much to develop 
the island, and is spending large sums on irrigation and other public works. 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, whose article on the opposite page describes several of the 
above photographs (numbered to correspond with his references), devotes a chapter 
to Sardinia in his delightful new book, ‘“‘Some Italian Scenes and Festivals" 


(Methuen; 6s.). ‘‘ The vastness of the landscape (he writes) and the mystery of 


the great ‘nuraghi,’ the fortress towers of the people of the Bronze Age, which are 
scattered so widely over the island, make up a part >f the fascination: the ‘call of 
the wild’ which will certainly be felt by those who are willing to face discomfort in 
order to learn to love Sardinia, as do those who know it well. Sardinia, which 
is entirely unlike Malta in other respects, resembles it in this—that its greatest 
days lie in the remote past. Just as in the Neolithic period Malta was the seat 
of a highly developed civilisation . . . so in the Bronze Age Sardinia was inhabited 
by a population relatively far higher than it has ever enjoyed since.” 


Fics: 4, 7, AND 8 From PHotocraPHs BY JEANNE Oprer. Fic. 6 sy Prorgssor A. TARAMELLI. Fic. 5 BY Dr. Tuomas AsHBy (Sze His Articte Oppostte). 
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“THE LETTER.” 
(PRE-RELEASE AT THE PLAzA.) 
A lage screen-version of Somerset Maugham’s stage- 
play “‘ The Letter” has been carefully elaborated 


in order to justify the introduction of some genuine 
pictorial drama. The curious result is that the play, 


rr 
——  — 
Dramatically, “‘ The Letter ’’ in its screen version 


has incongruities which are difficult to swallow. 
How, for instance, could the lover, in the arms 
of his Chinese enchantress at the moment, drop 
the letter from his discarded mistress at the 
very feet of her rival? And this though he has 
just flatly denied that the missive comes from the 

white woman! Something more 

subtle was needed to preserve a 
on which the play hinged, 











but which, in real life, the man would 
undoubtedly have destroyed. Again, 
the Court’s consent to the prisoner’s 
“night out,” which was required for 
the sorry heroine’s picturesque errand 
to the Chinese saloon and her humili- 
ation at the hands of her enemy, 
seems a very doubtful proposition. 
The rather heavy-footed “talkies” 
do not skim as lightly as the swifter 
“* movies ”’ over incredibilities. 
Jeanne Eagels, badly made up, 
yet always an arresting personality, 
plays the part of the guilty woman 
with subtlety. She makes no bid for 
our sympathy, but she suggests a 
curious, childlike 
directness in her 
desire for the man 








“SHOW BOAT.” 
(At THE TIVOLI.) 


Carl Laemmle’s big production, “Show Boat,” is 
as it should be with such a vast expenditure of shtiag. 
time, and labour behind it, a fine example of show- 
manship. I cannot honestly say that it reveals 
qualities as a talking or as a singing film superior to 
the sound-films we have heard so far. Indeed, the 
metallic undertones and the mechanical whirr that 
continue to mar the “talkies’’ are as much en 
évidence in ‘“‘ Show Boat ”’ as in any of its kin. And 
Laura La Plante should really be allowed to remain 
the charming Laura of the Silent Shadows. When 
she opens her pretty lips and emits a nasal clamour, | 
sigh for the peaceful past. Moreover, she tears the 
character of the tender, gallant Magnolia to shreds 
with her abundant sobs, wails, and noisy tears. Yet, 
restored to silence at the end, she gathers her returned 
and repentant lover in her arms with a touching sim- 
plicity of gesture. And for the hundredth time one 
asks oneself: ‘‘ Why must the shadows talk?” 

But ‘‘ Show Boat” has its fine moments, and its 
thrilling ones too. The arrival of the floating theatre, 
the Cotton Palace, bunting flying, band playing, churn- 
ing up the waters of the broad Mississippi with its 





she really loved, in 
her stark intrigue 
and her lying self- 








“SHOW BOAT” AS A “TALKIE,” AT THE TIVOLI: 


The new screen version of 


qua drama, is thereby weakened, whilst the inter- 
polated episodes in th sf are by far the most 
effective part of the entertainment. For we are 
getting over our open-mouthed wonder at hearing the 
shadows talk. We are beginning to discrimifiate. We 
are becoming critical not only of how they talk, but 
of what they say. How much or how little of the 
original dialogue has been used I would not venture 
to state, but in any case the booming metallic voices 
of “ The Letter” seem to have few lines that were 
really worth their ponderous delivery, and few situations 
that would not have “‘ come over” just as well in 
silent drama. 

The story is simple enough. An English planter’s 
bored and pretty wife enlivens her dull days on the 
rubber near Singapore by an 
intrigue ‘with a neighbouring planter. When this man 
forsakes her for a Chinese mistress, the white woman 
shoots him dead. At the trial the woman trumps 
up an entirely false story which the impressionable 
judge and jury believe. Meanwhile, her letter sum- 
moning her lover to her presence—a badly incriminat- 
ing letter, since she swears the man assaulted her and 
that she shot in self-defence—has been found by the 
Chinese woman, who demands and extorts from the 
defendant’s counsel a huge sum oi money, which repre- 
sents the whole of the planter’s fortune. So the 
truth has to be revealed to the husband, and we take 
leave of him face to face with his acquitted wife, 
whom he now knows to have been guilty of infidelity 
as well as murder; while she shrieks out her love for 
the man she has murdered. The end is curiously un- 
satisfactory on the screen, in spite of Miss Jeanne 
Eagels’ emotional outburst, in which she spared neither 
herself nor her audience. It struck me that the dull 
despair of these two people, doomed to the awful 
loneliness of that tropical plantation, facing each 
other in mute recognition of the truth, would have 
started the wheels of our imagination far more surely 
than the loud clamour of the mechanical voices. Nor 
is there in the whole of the trial scene a moment of 
suspense to compare with the brief silent sequence in 
which the woman descends a dark and ominous stair- 
case to a Chinese “‘ dive ” where she is to deliver the 
money for the letter. Here the effect of the lowering 
shadows and the small speck of light at the bottom of 
the steps create the feeling of terrible danger hovering 
over the guilty woman that no amount of “ talkie” 
could convey. Again, a marvellously staged though 
rather painful fight between a cobra and a mongoose, 
symbolical of the struggle between the white and the 
coloured woman, holds the audience spellbound and 
is, perhaps, the best scene of the film. 








A PICTURESQUE SCENE 
FROM THE FILM VERSION OF EDNA FERBER’S FAMOUS STORY. 
“Show Boat,” an interesting parallel to the well-known 
stage version recently revived at Drury Lane, is discussed on this page. 


defence, that seems 
to me to be of real 
value to the part. 
Such a woman might 
well have deceived 
her devoted husband 
for years, in spite of their close 
proximity on the remote plantation. 
Miss Eagels’ voice is not enhanced 
by mechanical reproduction. It has 
acquired a raucousness which I 
imagine may be a pleasing huski- 
ness in actuality. By contrast, the 
clear English voices of Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, Mr. Reginald Owen, and 
Mr. O. P. Heggie come as a distinct 
relief. All three are admirable in 
their support of the star. But the 














most interesting performance — per- 
haps because she has opportunities 
for subtlety denied to the others— 
comes from a Chinese actress 
whose flute-like voice and face of 
infinite mystery suggest at once the 
lure and the power of the East. 

















AN “ALL-TALKING” SCREEN VERSION OF A WELL- 

KNOWN SOMERSET MAUGHAM PLAY: MISS JEANNE 

EAGELS AND MR. REGINALD OWEN IN “THE LETTER "— 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE AT THE PLAZA THEATRE. 





MISS MARY PICKFORD ENTERS ON A NEW PHASE OF HER CAREER: 
THE FAMOUS FILM ACTRESS, SHORN OF HER CURLS, IN THE “TALKIE,” 
“COQUETTE,” AT THE NEW GALLERY KINEMA. 

Miss Mary Pickford has cut off her world-famous curls, and appears with bobbed hair 
in “Coquette "—the United Artists film version of a stage play that ran for over a 
year in New York. The cast includes John Mack Brown, Matt Moore, and John Sainpolis. 


great paddle-wheels, is a thing to see. The shore-folk 
run down to meet it. All the village is on the water 
front. Men on tall bicycles pedal down the high 
street through a crowd of chattering, hing, eager 
darkies. Little Magnolia (delightfully played by that 
clever child, Jane La Verne, who later appears as 
Magnolia’s daughter) dances on the upper deck until 
the stern Parthenia, her mother, snatches her away. 
All is gaiety and animation. . It is difficult for the rest 
of the film-drama to live up to this admirable opening, 
and perhaps the only other episode that rises to the 
same level is the last glimpse of Parthy Hawks, old 
and lonely, sitting in the moonlight on the deck of 
the Cotton Palace, whilst the negroes sing their plain- 
tive ditties in the shadows. 

Edna Ferber’s famous story was destined to arrive 
on the screen. It is full of opportunities for the pro- 
ducer, and if the film has borrowed much from Florenz 
Ziegfeld’s stage production, including a wholly un- 
necessary musical prologue, it does, I think, come a 
little closer to the spirit of the boek than did the 


he has not belittled that wonderful woman, Parthenia, 
nor omitted the delightful humour of the lurid dramas 


of the talking business, 
but it has one fine bit of action—a trotting-match 
that vividly recalls the thrill and the excitement of 
the famous chariot-race in a formér Tivoli success. 
Woven in and out of the shifting pattern is the thread 
of negro melody, haunting, if occasionally just a trifle 

[Continued om page 1. 
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ee FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK : 
| NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 
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clamour, ] eo ee a : SHOWING DAMAGE TO DEPUTIES’ SEATS AND THE happen TRIBUNE. 

e tears the : Fire broke out in the Sobranye oe Bul tort aon! in Sofia, at 5 a.m. on April 30, and 

to shred 1. great af Throne, the Presidential tribune, the public 
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ching sim- WHERE OXFORD WILL CEEFEBRATE THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

time one f RHODES pec ge eps SCHEME : Broges NEWLY OPENED RHODES HOUSE. 
alk?” The formal evening. of ew Rhodes Hi at Oxford was fixed for May 10, when it was 
ts whe that the hancalin. ‘lod Grey of °Fallodon, should receive, on behalf of the University, 

» and its the Library wing for housing books on Colonial and American history. Early in July will be 

ig theatre, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the full working of the Cecil Scholarship scheme. 
ing, churn- All old Rhodes scholars are invited, and already over 200 have accepted. 
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THE NEW WICKET (LEFT) AND THE OLD WICKET (RIGHT) 
COMPARED, IN RELATION TO THE SIZE OF THE BAT: 
A Dango pee IN FAVOUR OF BOWLERS. 
wicket be o. inch wider and one inch higher than that provided 
for in jet 6". The object is, of course, to obtain a more equal 
balance between the bowler and the batsman. 





























NOW TO BE BROADER AND HIGHER IN COUNTY CRICKET : A CRICKET REFORM SANCTIONED BY THE MC.C.: THE 
THE SIZE OF WICKET HITHERTO IN USE. NEW hadi al WICKET—HIGHER AND BROADER. 
MC, tied heap habhetloapdcecer mem ot fete) has lately 
given ite oficial sanction to three experimental alterations in the 
pris of the respectively the size of the wicket ; 
agp edi haaes lege, and the time allotted to rolling the 

















AT THE ACADEMY: A TYPICAL GROUP OF VISITORS SEEN ON THE OPENING DAY— WITH PRINCE GEORGE SEATED NEXT TO THE CHAIRMAN: THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
SHOWING (NEAR CENTRE) DAME LAURA KNIGHT’S PICTURE, ‘ MOTLEY.’’ BANQUET—LORD SALISBURY RESPONDING — “HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTERS.” 
The annual banquet of the Royal Academy was held at Burli m House on Saturday, May 4, of art as a historical record. “‘ When cruising on naval service in foreign waters (he said) | 
and the exhibition was opened to the public on the following Monday, May 6. At the banqvet, | had the opportunity of seeing some - the world’s well- = Tm and historical ‘monuments. Per- 
the new president, Sir William ype ste in the oe! for the first time. Prince George | haps the thing | that struck m ras the important role Agee by art in the records of 
responded for the Royal Family, and Lord Salisbury, Lord Privy Seal, for His Majesty’s Ministers. | ancient history.” In our photograph se (from left to right at the back) Lord Salisbury (speaking), 
referred to his recent appointment to the Foreign Office, dwelt on the value |! the Archbishop of Canterbury, Prince George, and Sir William Llewellyn. 
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THE GREY THAT WON THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS: THE 
FRANCO-IRISH FILLY “TAJ MAH.” 
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Curiously enough, greys won 
Two Thousand ——- 


ky, quoted ia 





THE GREY THAT WON THE VICTORIA CUP: 
“ROYAL MINSTREL.” 


GOUGH’S 























CAPTAIN G. P. | 








THE GREY THAT WON THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS: MAJOR 
“MR. JINKS.” 











PRACTISING THE “CHARIOT-RACE,” AT LYDD. 
The Royal Tank “wit be be seen at the Royal Tournament for the first 
a special ag fc will be aT. by the 3rd Battalion, from Lydd. 
sai ae and —— two teams of 
i to 7 how w it despatches can be 
addition, “a moving castle, with knights in armour manning the turret, will | 
Syuian of Ot Gaah cee the dragon.” After this will come 


THE ROYAL TANK CORPS REHEARSING FOR THE TOURNAMENT : 


There will be 








McCALMONT’S 


“HOME WATERS" WARSHIP RETURNS TO “THE THAMES : 
“PRESIDENT 
H.M.S. “* President,” the headquarters of the London Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, has inst “returned 


Blackfriars, Bridge, iui We thn uly aoa Up oer cf et Ge Ga. 


WINNER, FOR-THE THIRD TIME IN SUCCESSION, OF THE SAILING RACE 
FROM AUSTRALIA TO ENGLAND: THE “HERZOGIN CECILIE.” 


The ** Herzogin Cecilie” arrived at Falmouth the = oar. She left Port 

Lincoln, Australia, on January 18, a cargo oO! eae of wheat, 

ma the voyage took her 104 days. Her record days. Last 

ear she took 96 days. During her recent voyage, she chy becalmed off 
Tasmania for ten days, 
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” AFTER PASSING UNDER BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 
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a refit. before she could pass under 
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DEMONSTRATING ITS REMARKABLE GAP-CROSSING POWERS: A BABY TANK REHEARSING 
FOR THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT, AT LYDD. 
sperms depicting a new Schtee, power. — Tournament will open on May 23, when 


f Wales will be presen 
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REMARKABLE DISCOVERY AT HERCULANEUM: ROMAN WOODWORK. 














THE ‘HOUSE OF THE CHARRED PARTITIO 


THE RESTORED ATRIUM, AND A TWO-DOORED SCREEN OF 


We illustrate here one of the most interesting discoveries made during the 
new excavations at Herculaneum, the Roman seaside resort destroyed, along 
with Pompeii, by the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. Herculaneum was 
buried deeper than Pompeii, being overwhelmed in volcanic mud from 30 to 
90 ft. deep, and the excavation has been correspondingly more arduous. One 
of the largest and finest houses so far excavated is that known as the 
“House of the Charred Partition'’ (shown above), so called because its 
spacious hall (atrium) is separated from the tablinum by a partition, or 
screen, of carbonised wood, having two side doors. This partition, which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


’; THE FIRST ROMAN VILLA EVER FOUND WITH WOODWORK INTACT— 


CARBONISED WOOD BETWEEN IT AND THE TABLINUM. 


has been completely restored, and enclosed in a glass case, still retains even 
its brass ornaments. In some houses wooden beds and staircases have also 
been found. A note supplied with the above photograph says: ‘‘ The public 
will shortly be admitted to the new excavations, and they will see for the 
first time Roman villas with their original interior woodwork, though charred 
and fragile, still intact." The tablinum was a small room between the atrium 
and the peristyle, or colonnaded court. It was used for keeping archives 
or interviewing clients. The atrium was the principal apartment, into which 
most of the rooms led. In the foreground is seen a fountain and stone pool. 
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THE COMMUNIST RIOTS IN BERLIN: 
MOBS DISPERSED WITH WATER-HOSE, 
RUBBER TRUNCHEONS AND REVOLVERS. 


WATER USED TO DAMP THE ARDOUR OF BERLIN COMMUNISTS: A GERMAN 
POLICEMAN (BEHIND THE KIOSK) PLAYING A HOSE ON A MOB AT THE CORNER 
OF ALEXANDER PLATZ, WHILE OTHERS STAND READY WITH TRUNCHEONS. 
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MOUNTED POLICE (SEEN IN THE CENTRE BACKGROUND) SCATTERING RIOTERS \ 
IN BERLIN: A STREET INCIDENT AT NEUKOLLN, ONE OF THE MOST DISTURBED }} 
QUARTERS OF THE CITY. ' 





A “FLYING-SQUAD” OF BERLIN POLICE RAPIDLY DISMOUNTING AND ATTACKING COMMUNIST RIOTERS WITH THEIR RUBBER TRUNCHEONS: A DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN DURING THE RECENT DISTURBANCES, SHOWING SEVERAL INCIDENTAL ENCOUNTERS AT THE CORNER OF THE TWO STREETS, AND SOME OF THE RIOTERS 


IN HEADLONG FLIGHT, CHASED BY POLICE. 


SS << 


The May Day demonstrations of Communists in Berlin led to riots and street 
fighting that lasted for three days, during which the casualties were 23 people 
killed and about 150 injured, 70 of the latter being detained in hospital. More 
than half the victims were non-participants in the disturbances. One of the last 
to lose his life was a New Zealand journalist, Mr. C E. Mackay, who was in 
Germany studying social conditions. Soon after midnight on May 5, he was 
found, shot dead, outside a house in Neukdlln, one of the disturbed areas. On 
May 1 the police prevented two big central gatherings of Communists at the 
Alexander Platz and the Potsdamer Platz, and the demonstrators then resorted to 


snnesennmeneesnennennenennnaneene cocoon o_o 
local disturbances in the north and eastern quarters. In Neukélln a flying squad 
of police arrived in a lorry and dispersed the mob with truncheons. They also 
used water hoses, and at times revolvers. Some 900 arrests were made on May 1. 
Fresh disturbances occurred next day and the police made repeated baton charges. 
On May 3 they received strong reinforcements armed with machine-pistols, and a 
“‘ minor state of siege" was proclaimed. The police patrolled the streets with an 
armoured car. Later, they conducted a house-to-house search. The state of siege 
was raised on May 6. The Communist semi-military organisation, the ‘“ Red Fighting 
Front,” has been dissolved throughout Prussia. 
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Che Roval Academy of 1929: Potable Exbibits, | 
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“THE KING OF SIAM,” BY OSWALD BIRLEY, M.C., R.O.L: A PORTRAIT IN THIS YEAR’S ACADEMY. 
The name of the reigning King of Siam is given in the throne on the death of his brother, the late King Rama VI. 
current edition of ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book’’ as H.M. on November 26, 1925. King Prajadhipok, it may be added, 
Prajadhipok, of Sukhodaya. According to the same authority, is the seventh monarch of the present ruling dynasty in Siam. 
he was born on November 8, 1893, and succeeded to the His dominions cover an area of over 200,000 square miles. 


REPRODUCED By COURTESY OF THE ARTIS. (CopyRIGHT RESERVED.) 
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Royal Portraiture at the Royal Academy: The Qucen. 


REPRODUCED By CoURTESY OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE Royat COLLEGE oF Music. (CopyRiGHT RESERVED.) 





“HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY”: BY L. CAMPBELL TAYLOR, ARA. 


This fine portrait of Queen Mary was commissioned and presented to the Royal 
College of Music, of which her Majesty is Patron, by Robert Finnie McEwen, of 
Marchmont, who was a member of the Council of the College from 1907 to 1926. 
“The painting,’”’ writes the artist, “was executed at Buckingham Palace from 
sittings given me by the Queen, but the background was finished in my own studio. 
The chair is the one which her Majesty uses at the writing table in her boudoir. 
The carved green jade on the table is out of her collection, and the blue ormolu- 


mounted vase is also her own property.’’ This reproduction will, we feel sure, be 
appreciated by all our readers in remembrance of her Majesty’s courage and devotion 
through many months of anxiety. They will rejoice in the fulfilment of her hopes 
expressed in her message to the Lord Mayor on New Year’s Day: “The King’s 
illness (she said) must take its long and arduous course, but, please God, I may 
look forward to the lifting of the clouds, and to the happy realisation of the 
nation’s faith and hope.’’ 
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ROYAL PORTRAITURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: THE KING. 


Corpyricnut Reservep ror THE Owner By “ Royal ACADEMY ILLUSTRATED.” 


oo 


“HIS MAJESTY THE KING. PAINTED FOR THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES, CARDIFF’’: BY OSWALD BIRLEY, M.C., R.O.1. ; 
Y { 


This portrait will naturally be associated with the nation’s rejoicing at the 
King’s recovery, and recalls his Majesty’s recent message to all those “ even 
in the remotest corners of the world,” from whom he had received words of 


sympathy and goodwill during his illness. ‘‘ It was an encouragement beyond 


description,” he said, “to feel that my constant and earnest desire had been 
Sranted—the desire to gain the confidence and affection of my people... . 


NNN 


I long to believe it possible that experiences such as mine may soon appear 
no longer exceptional; when the national anxieties of all the Peoples of the 
World shall be felt as a common source of human sympathy. I look 
forward to joining with my people at home and overseas in thanking Almighty 
God, not merely for my own recovery, but for the new evidences of a growing 
kindliness significant of the true nature of Men and Nations.” 

E 
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“SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS": BY PHILIP CONNARD, R.A. 


Le | 


The pictures.by Sir John Lavery and Mr. Philip Connard, reproduced above, 
have a point in common, as representing the frailty of human nature in two 
aspects familiar throughout history, while they offer a contrast in period—between 
modernity and Biblical antiquity.——The portrait of the two children is the 
result of an interesting domestic episode. When Mrs. Grahame Johnstone (née 
Miss Doris Zinkeisen) left for New Zealand, she placed her twins in the care of 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1929: 
A QUARTET OF ARRESTING CANVASES. 


Copyricut Reservep ror Owners By “ Royat ACADEMY ILLUSTRATED.” 
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: BY SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A. 


: BY DORIS C. ZINKEISEN. i 


her sister, Miss Anna K. Zinkeisen (whose amusing drawings, by the way, are 4 
feature of the ‘“‘Sketch"’). ‘“‘ Auntie Anna" took the opportunity to paint her 
little charges, with the result that their combined portraits hang on the line 
at Burlington House. She herself is seen in the mirror in the background. The 
picture that figures in thé Academy catalogue as ‘‘‘ Mrs. Grahame Johnstone,’ 
by Doris C. Zinkeisen,’’ is, of course, a self-portrait by that artist. 
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“LADY BENN’': BY MELTON FISHER, R.A. 
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“LADY FORRES": BY DAVID JAGGER. 


ramawnannimneatneeennenwll 


Portraiture is always a strong element in a Royal Academy Exhibition, and this 
year there are many interesting examples, representing distinguished men and 
women of the day. Lady Forres, we may note, is the second wife of Lord 
Forres, formerly known as Sir Archibald Williamson, Bt., who was raised to the 
Peerage in 1922. Before her marriage, which took place in 1912, she was known 
as the Hon. Agnes Freda Herschell. She is a daughter of the first Lord Herschell, 
and sister of the present Baron.—Lady Frank, whose maiden name was Miss 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1929: 
PORTRAITS OF WOMEN; AND ONE UNNAMED. 


Copvricut Reservep ror Owners By “ Royat Acapemy ILLUSTRATED.” 
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“LADY FRANK”: BY W. G. DE GLEHN, A.R.A. 
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Nancy Muriel Brooks, is the second wife of Sir Howard Frank, first Baronet, 
late Director-General of Lands to the War Office, Air Ministry, and Ministry of 
Munitions. She was married in 1922, and has two sons.——Lady Benn is the 
wife of Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., the well-known publisher, Chairman of Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., and “Ernest Benn, Ltd. Before she was married (in 1903) she 
was known as Miss Gwendoline Andrews, daughter of Mr. F. M. Andrews, of 
Edgbaston. She has three sons and two daughters. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1929: SOME OUTSTANDING PORTRAITS 
OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


CoPYRIGHT RESERVED FOR OWNERS BY “ RoyaL ACADEMY ILLUSTRATED.” 
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“SIR PHILIP SASSOON, BT., G.B.E., 


“EARLY MORNING AT NEWMARKET: THE HON. GEORGE LAMBTON AND HIS SON o BD & LAWRENCE. 


BY ALFRED J. MUNNINGS, R.A. 
Hon. Geo. os yok - the most outstanding figures in sporting circles, and author of ‘‘ Men and 
is the second Earl of Durham. “oes was born in 1860. In 1908 he married F 4 : 
iter of the late Sir John Homer, KCV.O.. an has two sone—John (born in 1909) and Edward Ey — sy TA, ~—E- 
sa aah aaa is home fs at Mom deeply interested in art, and is a Trustee 7 the Nitional Gallery. 
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THE RT. REV. LEONARD HEDLEY BURROWS, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF SHEFFIELD’ “H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G."": BY MEREDITH FRAMPTON. 
BY RICHARD JACK, R.A. (A PRESENTATION PORTRAIT.) ‘ The King’s second son he no introduction, and we need hardly recall the famous events of | 
an 


Dr. Burrows, who became Bishop of Sheffield in 1914, was soy ay Aa for five years os life—his gill his great tour with the Duchess to Australia and New Zealand in 
and (concurrently) Vicar of Hove, and has also been a Pre- 927, when he open new Parliament House at Canberra. The Duke 


mm in 1857, and was educated at Charter. and entered the 3 in ‘ols, 



































Ray Lankester, 
of 


. THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS” 
BY yee IVANOVITCH. 
The r Queen of the Belgians was known as Duchess 
Be pepe ee before her Geng * King : Albert, 
which took place at Munich on October 2, She has 
three children—the Crown Prince Leopo ia (who married 
Princess Astrid of ——), ~ Ym Charles, an id Princess 


parecer 
HILAIRE BELLOC, ESQ. BY H. JAMES GUNN. 

Mr, Loyd Belloc is well oe = a writer on historical, political, and military subjects. 
Syst ,his best- books ni hss “The Party 
Sytem,” (with ,Mr. C. Chesterton), Mon i Sketch of the 
chi ropean He h has also publish delighted comic books for 

ildren, poll, *Cautionary Tales. nea : ee on was Mi e. (Liberal) for South Salford 

from 1906 to 1910. He was educated e “the Oratory School, Edgbaston, and Balliol 
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Sir the dis 
at University — hg 
the British Association. 


History Museum. For many yenres he has 
well-known series, ‘* Science 
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“SIR RAY LANKESTER, — ”: BY SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 
scientist, who was born 1847, was formerly Professor of Zoology and caeanee Anatomy 
He also held chairs at Oxlord, Edinburgh, and the Royal iinatitution, and in 1906 was President 
i t Plymouth, and he Mees been a Director of f the Natural 
himself to Stentiae Herafure—learned ah areas a including his 
In 1919 and 1921, we he contributed. Illustrated London 


He founded the Marine Bi 


te 
y_ Chair.” may 
News” some delightful “chats on science” under the title out a Number of Things. 





“THE LORD MOYNIHAN, K.C.M.G, C.B. PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF sunGEO 2 BY — a RA. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1929: 
NOTABLE PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE. 


Copvricut Reservep ror Owners By “ Royat Acapemy Ixtustrratep.” 





“THE ROYAL OPENING OF THE DUVEEN GALLERIES, MILLBANK, 
BY SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A. 


—_—t 


“ LAUGH, 
CLOWN, 
LAUGH ": 
BY 
DAME LAURA 
KNIGHT, 
ARA. 





“MRS. OSWALD BIRLEY "—BUST, IN BIANCO DEL 
MARE: BY W. REID DICK, R.A. 


ac_eui]e 


The skating scene by Mr. Munnings has two special points of interest. Its 
locality—Flatford—is in the heart of the Constable country, and has been immor- 


talised by that Master in his own work. The picture indicates also that 
Mr. Munnings may be developing a wider range of subject, by portraying other 
forms of sport besides those of hunting and racing.——Sir John Lavery's picture— 
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“THE THREEFOLD EPIPHANY": BY GLYN PHILPOT, R.A. 


an interesting example of royal portraiture in an interior setting—recalls also 
the magnificent subsequent benefactions towards the housing of the nation's 
art treasures made by Sir Joseph .Duveen, who was lately appointed a Trustee 
of the National Gallery.——Mrs. Oswald Birley is the wife of the well-known 


painter whose portrait of the King appears on page 803. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1929: 
“LANDSCAPE” PORTRAITURE; AND FIGURE SUBJECTS. 


Copyricut Reservep ror Owners sy “ Royat Acapgemy Itiustratep.” 
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“ANDREW AND HUGH IN THE GARDEN AT LAINSTON ” : ' , s ‘ igseetes 
BY GERALD KELLY, A.R.A. E 
dL af -_ “FRANK FREEMAN, HUNTSMAN TO THE PYTCHLEY, ON ‘PILOT'”: fp 
me =| ° iA 
A) ve “—— ‘ k t. 
ez t : ‘ , « ‘ iy \ 
ae d > 4 i Z ; 5 Re : ofits e 
5 
ANNONA A ™ AAR 
<a i 
_ b “MOTLEY”: BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, A.R.A. fA 
} ‘ 
5 That form of portraiture in which the subjects appear as figures in the sétting 5\ 
: of a landscape or an interior scene has become more popular of late years. The “$.0S.": BY FRED ROE. 
present Academy includes several noteworthy examples, such as the pictures by a 
Mr. Gerald Kelly and Mr. Alfred Munnings reproduced above. These two rep : 
portraiture in the open air. A good example of an interior with portraits is 
Sir John Lavery’s picture (reproduced on page 808) showing the King and Queen reproduce on page 805. They both received their early training at the Nottingham 
ah at the opening of the Duveen Galleries at Millbank.——Dame Laura Knight's School of Art. Her maiden name was Miss’ Laura Johnson.——Mr. Fred Roe's 
well-known interest in circys life is exemplified in ‘‘ Motley" (shown above), and picture is a reminder of such marine disasters as the sinking of the “‘ Vestris,” 
is also also in another Academy picture—‘‘ Laugh, Clown, Laugh "—reproduced on now being investigated by the Board of Trade, and the historic tragedy of the 
ation's page 808. She is the wife of Mr. Harold Knight, whose “ Brass Goddess" we “ Titanio,” recently dramatised in Mr. Ernest Raymond's play, “ The Berg." 
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science 
tends to change the forms of art | in various directions. 
Concrete and steel have developed a new 
the gramophone and wireless have stilled the Gusamie 
piano; the telephone has almost abolished letter-writing ; 
and the “ talkies” are threatening the stage. Will books, 
too, I wonder, be vusted by the broadcast lecture and 
recitation ? Will the poet of the future revert to old 
Homer’s practice, amd use the voice rather than the 
pen, but to a vastly widez audience? It does not seem 
so yet, and as a writer I am relieved to find that there are 
few signs at present of print becoming obsolete. Mean- 
while, the prevalence of the air-borne word may have its 
effect on popular speech, and the * talkie” 
merchants even promise the long-dreamed- 





that the sublimity of Shakespeare’s moral philosophy, 
its supreme faith in justice, should have been written by 
one who so shamelessly betrayed the trust reposed in him, 
as Lord Chancellor Bacon did when he accepted bribes 
from litigants.” 





Still more i ti are 1 ini of 
the Baconian fanaticism of Mark Twain, who overlooked 
the fact that “the a priori argument of incapacity from 
lack of education” applied even more strongly tv himself 
than to Shakespeare. Mark Twain once invited Mr. Beck 
to stay with him for the express purpose of discussing the 
Baconian theory. ‘* The more I submitted the arguments 


.(i.e., on behalf of Shakespeare’s authorship) the more 





of universal language. 


There is one branch of language (unlikely 
to be admitted on the radio) which, I believe, 
has never been fully classified get recorded— 
and that is “bad 1 
of slang must draw a discreet a 
where. Without suggesting its erasure, I 
think an interesting historical study might 
be made, if it has not already been done, 
of the oaths and expleti used in diff 
languages throughout the ages, from the 
“by Zeus” of Plato or Aristophanes to our 
own less pious interjections. Even in * bad 
language” fashions change, and words once 
taboo may become permissible in books and 
general conversation. A classical instance, 
of course, occurs in ‘‘ Pygmalion.” 








Shavian doctrine in such verbal zsthetics 
was presumably unfamiliar, or unconvincing, 
to the telephone girl who lately reproved 
and “cut off” a learned Judge when, in a 
conversation with his publisher, he inquired 
about his own book, “‘ THe Bioopy Assize.” 
By his Honour Sir Edward Parry. Illus- 














trated (Benn; 21s.). Of the three protagon- 


ists in this dramatic history, two at least THE IDEAL 
SCULPTOR’S EXHIBIT AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: “THE THOROUGH- 


BRED HORSE” (COMPOSITE TYPE), BY HERBERT HASELTINE. 


should provide material for such a compil- 
ation as above suggested. Of Titus Oates 
we read: “He was, at least, the equal 
of Jeffreys in his capacity for foul-mouthed abuse.” 


Judge Parry is no dry-as-dust historian, and in these 
vivid pages he has managed to invest even a painful and 
often gruesome subject with the charm of something like 
romance. It needs an exceptionally keen sense of humour, 
such as the author displays in his well-known stories for 
children, to see the amusing side of so dark a chapter in 
our history. ‘‘ I must confess,” he begins,**: to a lifelong 
habit of taking my history dramatically. If I cannot get 
it in the form of plays, which is the best form of all, I like 
to read it in the lives of the actors, and make my own 
drama of it. . . . Although, no doubt, the basic cause of 
the affair was the clash and hatred of rival religious organ- 
isations, the actual human beings | who brought about 
these horrors were the 
leader of the rebellion, was not a hero, but a walking gentle- 
man; Titus Oates is a low-comedy buffoon ; Jeffreys, the 
villain of the piece, but for his lust of cruelty, would be a 
comic villain.” 


To lawyers, of course, Judge Parry’s book will make a 
special appeal, as he discusses those tragic tribunals from a 
professional standpoint and in the light of legal ethics. 
“ Jeffreys,” he writes, ‘‘ regarded his profession as an arena 
for office-hunters, in which he was a successful gladiator.”’ 
His methods were so pleasing to his master, James II., that 
he was eventually rewarded with the Great Seal. 





His most famous predecessor in that office is criticised 
im another work in which the legal interest is even more 
predominant—namely, “‘Linxs BETWEEN SHAKESPEARE 
AND THE Law.” By the Right Hon. Sir Dunbar Plunket 
Barton, Bt., K.C., D.Litt., formerly Solicitor-General and 
Judge of the High Court of Justice in Ireland. With Fore- 
word by the Hon. James M. Beck. Former Solicitor- 
General of the United States. Illustrated (Faber and 
Gwyer, 12s. 6d.). The author of this admirable book gives 

to S ’s relation to the Inns of 
Court and of Chancery, ‘and three to his references to 
famous Judges, advocates, and trials. The rest of the book 
is d by Shakesp *s legal allusions, classified from 
a lawyer's point of view. ‘‘ The subject,” we read, “‘ has 
sage A been approached from a controversial angle. But 
this volume was not written with a controversial aim. 
The author is a follower of the orthodox opinion that Shake- 
speare’s Plays and Poems were written by William Shake- 
speare of Stratford-on-Avon, but he has not concerned 
himself with that vexed question.” 








His learned friend from over the water, however, con- 
cerns himself with that question very closely in his long 
and d. Mr. Beck is like- 
wise orthodox, and smites the Baconians hip and thigh. 
His own faith in the man of Stratford rests on the differ- 
ences in literary style and in moral character between 
Bacon and Shakespeare. He rejects “ 
man who so shamelessly betrayed his friend and patron, 
Essex, was the man who wrote plays in which the vice of 
ingratitude was denounced above every other human 
failing. M (he ) I am loath to believe 














the idea that the | 


IN HORSEFLESH EMBODIED IN A FAMOUS ANIMAL 


passionate his temper became. At first I regarded this 
with some amusement, but later with some concern. 
Finally, when I advanced some argument to which he 
could not give even a plausible answer, he suddenly burst 
into a volley of profanity, worthy of his early days on the 
Mississippi, and cursed and reviled Shakespeare with 
@ coarseness of phrase that would have done justice to 





great value ana 
erudition, and 
very readable withal. I notice no allusions to the Baconian 
question, but the author is more complimentary than Mr. 
Beck to Bacon’s style. ‘‘ Bacon,” he says, ‘‘ gave prose the 
virtue of orderliness. His style was pointed, racy, flexible ; 
good at both the epigram and the clinching illustration. 
He could be homely, he could write with majesty. His was 
the most f for the handling of both 
actuality and senht that had yet been forged.” It will 
be apparent that Mr. Baker ranges at large in English 
literature in tracing the evolution of the novel. The 
present volume is the second in a series of four, the last of 
which will conclude with the period of Swift and Defoe. 








There i isa Shakespearean interest again in“ 7: Srrat- 
FoRD ANTHOLOGY” of F. Qu 





*Men and Women. Compiled by Ronald diag (Harrap ; 


7s. 6d.). Am anthology, as the author points out, is 
ordinarily the work of one person, but to this one some 
520 people have contributed, each giving their favourite 
passage. All of them, it appears, were invited to quote 
from their own works, but only a few have done so. It 
was a pity, I think, to make the matter optional, as these 
few are apt to appear egotistic to readers who may miss 
their justification in the editor’s preface. It would be 
interesting to know on what principle the editor selected 
his company of collaborators. We get, for instance, the 
favourite quotations of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, but not that of Mr. Baldwin. The Shake- 
spearean interest of the book consists in the fact that, as 
noted in a foreword by A. K. Chesterton, the proceeds of 
its sale will go towards the rebuild and of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Every purchaser of a copy, therefore, will ae towards 
the good work. 








Mention of Stratford, whose tian all-painti 


* of the Last Judgment was lately —, in colour in 


our pages, brings me to a small but valuable book entitled 
“Tre Parisn Cuurcu.” Its Archi and A 
By E. A. Greening Lamborn (Oxford University Press and 
Humphrey Milford ; 3s. 6d.). ‘‘ Of all the dismal mutations 
that have befallen our ancient churches,” says the author, 
ing such wall-paintings, ‘ the loss of their colouring 
is the most lamentable and the most complete.” In a 
section on parochial records, and the old chests in which 
they were preserved, he writes: “In 1593 Convocation 
ordered that all entries should be on parchment, on which 
earlier registers of paper should be copied, and that dupli- 
cates of future entries should be deposited in the di 
archives., So it happens that we know the date of Shake- 
speare’s christenirig from the parchment copy at Strat- 
ford.” Describing the fastenings of the old record-chests 
and other receptacles, Mr. Lamborn mentions 
lockers used for keeping sacred vessels. 
“There is a unique example,” he writes, 
“at Drayton, Berkshire, complete with lock 
and hinges, of the 13th century.” 











« Love onghe. at locksmiths,” it is said ; 

= I fancy the little god might look serious 

d all the pli d mechanisms 

deonthed in “ Tue Lure or tHe Lock.” A 

Short Treatise to Elucidate the John M. 

Mossman Collection of Locks in the Museum 

of the General Society of Mechanics and 

Tradesmen in New York. With 500 Ilustra- 

tions. By Albert A. Hopkins, Associate 

Editor, “ Scientific American.” Author of 

Country and Its Resources.” The 

book is published by the Society of Mechanics 
and Trad above tioned 








Locks and keys have ever been associ- 
ated with tales of peril and adventure. They 
form a fascinating subject also to the col- 
lector and the mechanician. This interesting 
and very well illustrated book deals very 
fully with the technical side, while the author 
writes entertainingly on allusions to locks in 
ancient literature, including Homer. ‘‘ The 
earliest lock of which the construction is 
known (we read) is the Egyptian pin lock, 
used some 4000 years ago, and, strange to 








ANIMAL SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: “HEREFORD BULL,” 
BY HERBERT HASELTINE—ONE OF A SERIES REPRESENTING 
BRITISH CHAMPION ANIMALS, PURCHASED FOR THE FIELD MUSEUM 


AT CHICAGO. 


This figure, cast in bronze by the cire perdue process, is gold-plated, with onyx 
eyes, and mounted on a block of grey Belgian granite. Mr. Haseltine considers 
that it has one of the most successful patinas he has so far produced—a com- 
bination of gold, brown, and green. The original, a bull: named Twyford Fairy 
Boy, calved in 1920, was bred by its owner, Mr. Charles H. Tinsley, of Twyford, 
It was First and Champion in 1922 at the Royai 
Agricultural, Bath and West, Shropshire and West Midland, and Three Counties 


Pembridge, Herefordshire. 


Shows.—{Photographs by Courtesy of the Sculptor.] 
Falstaff and his companions. After this explosion (Mr. 
Beck continues), he sullenly went into the billiard-room.” 
Evidently Mark Twain will be another source to be con- 
sulted for that Dictionary of Bad Language. 


Many f to Shakesp "s sources for his plots 
occur in “ Tue History oF THE Encuiisu Nove.” The 
Elizabethan Age and After. By Ernest A. Baker, D.Litt. 
(Witherby ; 16s.). This strikes me as being a work of 





say, the most perfect modern lock is based 
upon similar principles.” 


Nor does Mr. Hopkins neglect the asso- 
ciation of locks with the enterprising burglar 
and detective fiction. ‘‘ There’ are certain 
parts of the Mossman Papers,” he writes, 
when telling the story of two great bank 
robberies, ‘“‘ that would have excited even 
the jaded appetite of Sherlock Holmes or 
his more astute brother, Mycroft Holmes.” 
. (When, by the way, will Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle give us ‘‘ The Adventures of Mycroft 
Holmes” ?) I had eed to round off the 
subject here with a Shak tion, but the 
only one I can think of = 
Thou canst not say I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. ° 





These lines, perhaps, are a little “ out of key,” but they 
at least suggest that Shakespeare, if he had really got 
down to it, could have written as good a thriller as Mr. 
Edgar Wallace. Cc. E. B. 
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Now weigh against this the small cost of 
a Morris (from £125), the easy method of 
paying for it over 12 or 18 months. 


a and you 2 Add the value of Morris ownership as a 
6 ; . . ; 


business and social asset; its cash saving 
on amusements and on doctors’ bills. 


Now look at the balance-sheet with the 
added knowledge of Morris economy of 
upkeep, and it is quite possible you'll find 
Have you gone fully into the question P there’s nothing to stop you owning a 
Are you and your family content to go Morris after all. 

without a Morris again this Summer ? 


Are you satisfied with the reasons why 
you don’t own a Morris P 


So that you will have the facts before 


To be quite sure you can’t afford some- you, write for Catalogue, Hire 
‘ Z es f 5 Purchase Terms, und address of 
thing you’re missing, sit down and work it local dealer, to Enquiries Dept. I.N. 


out. 


Consider your capital and income; your 
domestic expenses, your holiday and 
travelling costs, your theatres and 


cinemas. Consider your health and that 
of your family. MORRIS MOTORS (1926) LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 








BUY BRITISH AND BE PROUD OF IT. 
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You can now make your own movies 
in FULL COLOUR—with a Ciné-Kodak 


A wonderful new ‘Kodak’ invention has 
made it just as easy to make colour 
movies at home as ordinary black - and - 
white pictures. Just think of the joy of 
making films of your children at play, of 
the many interesting incidents that happen 
in your life in the surroundings you 
know and love so well—and being able to 
show them in the glorious colours of nature, 
faithfully reproduced in every tint and 
shade! 


After years of costly experiment the Kodak 
Company have produced this greatest wonder 





of photography. With a Ciné-‘Kodak’ 
Camera (lens f1.9), fitted with a small Koda- 
color filter and special Kodacolor film, 
the most inexperienced amateur can make 
perfect motion pictures in celour. Then 
they can be shown on your own screen at 
home with a Kodascope projector, with which 
you can also show famous ‘star’ films 
borrowed from the Kodascope Library. 
All the film is safety film, and it costs you 
nothing to have your reels developed and 
finished. Ask your nearest Ciné-‘ Kodak ’ 
dealer for a booklet and a demonstration. 





KODAK LTD., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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WOMEN .WHO ASPIRE TO SIT IN PARLIAMENT. 


Il.—LABOUR WOMEN CANDIDATES TAKING PART IN THE GENERAL ELECTION. 








Since the new electoral registers -have disclosed a vast 
preponderance of women over men, public interest 
in the women candidates for the new Parliament 
has been still more intensified. In our last issue 
we gave an article on the twenty-five belonging to 
the Liberal Party, with a double page of portraits. 
In this number we deal with the twenty-nine 
Labour women candidates on similar lines, and 
the eight Conservatives will follow in our next 
issue. The four Labour didates whose portrait. 
appear on this page were members of the House 
of Commons which has just been dissolved. 








r poverty makes strange bedfellows, as the proverb 
asserts, the politics of the Labour Party fuse 
no less strangely diversified elements in the red-hot 
furnace of its Socialistic and Communistic activities. 
While a complete analysis of the states and con- 
ditions of the twenty-nine women who have enlisted 
themselves to do battle under the Red Flag carried 
at the head of the Party by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
would be a tedious business, it is not without interest 
to draw attention to certain characteristics which 
some of them in common. 

At the head of the candidates are four women 
who were privileged to write the eagerly sought-for 
letters M.P. after their names in the late Parliament. 
They are Miss Susan Lawrence, who, in addition to 
being Vice-Chairman of the National Executive of 
the Labour Party, has been Vice-Chairman of the 
London County Council, Alderman of the Poplar 
Borough Council, and organiser of the National Union 
of Women Workers ; _Miss Margaret Bondfield, who 
was Parli t y to the Ministry of 
Labour in 1924; Miss Ellen Wilkinson, who by her 
assiduous attendance has contrived to attract a 
certain amount of attention to herself; and Miss 
Jennie Lee, whose maiden speech was characterised 
alike by a lack of nervousness and a bitter vituper- 
ation of the Conservative Party. One of the 





Qo 


_County Council; Miss Dorothy Jewson, who, after 


two years as a teacher—the profession for which she 
was trained—was compelled by domestic circumstances 
to return home to live ; Mrs. Mary Hamilton, who took 
first-class honours in Classics and Economics; Dr. 
Marion Phillips, who, born in Melbourne, where she 
graduated B.A. with honours, came to London with 
a research studentship at the London School of 
Economics, and took the degree of D.Sc. at the Uni- 
versity of London ; Miss Ellen Wilkinson, who is M.A. 
of the University of Manchester ; and Dr. Ethel Bent- 
ham, who is M.D. of the University of Brussels. 
Besides Miss Jewson, four others have been teachers 
in schools: Mrs. Harrison Bell, who in addition to being 





MISS JENNIE LEE, EX-M.P., AND LABOUR CANDIDATE 
FOR NORTH LANARK. 






in the Home ” and “ Health Services and the Public” ; 
and Dr. Marion Phillips, who is contesting Sunder- 
land against Dr. Betty Morgan; in addition to a large 
number of reports, pamphlets, and articles for the 
Press, she has edited and partly written ‘‘ The Working 
Woman’s House,” ‘“‘ Women and the Labour Party.” 
“Women and the Miners’ Lock-Out,” and is editor of 
the Labour Woman ; Mrs. R. Townsend, who is not only 
a journalist by profession, but has also translated 
many volumes of the Russian classical authors into 
English ; and Mrs. Gault has also written considerably 
both for the Labour and Co-operative and the general 
Press. Another writer by profession is Mrs. Mary 
Hamilton, the author of several novels, among them 
being “‘ Dead Yesterday,” ‘‘ Full Circle,” ‘‘ The Last 
Fortnight,” and ‘ Folly’s Handbook,” as well as 
biographies of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield, Miss Mary McArthur, and Carlyle. 
To the list may be added the names of Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield, who has written and lectured for the 
Socialist Labour nt, and Dr. Ethel Bentham, 
who has written many articles on professional subjects. 
Dr. Bentham shares with Dr. Stella Churchill 
the distinction of being a qualified physician 
among the candidates. Dr. Bentham studied medi- 
cine in London and Paris, and took her degree in 
Brussels. Although she has retired from general 
practice, she is still a consultant on the staff of the 
Baby Clinic and its hospital. She was only seven- 
teen when she became a Socialist, through seeing the 
housing conditions in Dublin, where she organised a 
Sunday club for shop girls who had nowhere to go 
when turned out of the shops. At Newcastle, where 
she practised, she stood as the first Labour woman 
candidate for the Town Council, but was defeated, 
and on coming to London later she fought as a can- 
didate for the L.C.C. ; and she has been on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Labour Party from 1919, 
with short intervals. Dr. Stella Churchill has the 
D.P.H. in addition to the double medical 








candidates, Miss Dorothy Jewson, who is seek- 
ing the suffrage of Norwich, was elected to 
Parliament for that constituency in 1923, but 
in the following year, although polling 4000 
more votes for the Party than she did before, 
was defeated with her colleague. 

In addition to the women named above and 
Miss Jewson, eleven of the other ladies have 
been candidates in former elections. These 
are Dr. Ethel Bentham, who, contesting 
Islington three times, raised her votes from 
3000 odd to 10,280 at the last election; 
Mrs. Ayrton Gould, who stood for North 
Lambeth in 1922 and for the Northwich 
Division of Cheshire in 1924; Mrs. Mary 
Hamilton, who contested Blackburn in 1924 
and polled 24,000 votes—the largest number 
then secured by any woman candidate; Miss 
Edith Picton-Turbervill,O.B.E., who put up for 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
in 1922 and 1924; Miss 
Kate Spurrell, who in 
1924 was the first Socialist 
candidate for the Totnes 
Division of Devon; Miss 
Jessie Stephen, who was a 
candidate in 1924; Miss 
Helen Keynes, who con- 
tested the Epsom Division 
in the by-election of 1928; 
Miss Eleanor Stewart, who 
was second to the Unionist 
candidate at the 1924 
election and beat the 
Liberal; Mrs. Eleanor 
Barton, who in 1922 and 
1923 contested the King’s 
Norton Division of Bir- 
mingham, as Co-operative 
and Labour candidate ; 
Miss Florence Widdowson, 
who contested Cheltenham at a by-election in 1926 ; 
and Lady Clare Annesley, who fought West Bristol 
in last year’s by-election. 

In addition to Lady Clare Annesley, who is the 
daughter of Earl and Countess Annesley, the Labour 

includes the daughter of another Peer among 
its candidates—Lady Cynthia Mosley, whose father 
was the late’ Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, and 
whose husband is Sir Oswald Mosley. 

Seven of the didates have Uni ity degrees— 
four from Cambridge: Miss Susan Lawrence, M.P., 
Dr. Stella Churchill, who took the Natural Science 
Tripos and qualified as a medical practitioner, and, 
after holdiag medical appointments in Bermondsey 
and St. Pancras, was elected a member of the London 








MISS ELLEN WILKINSON, EX-M.P., LABOUR 
CANDIDATE FOR MIDDLESBROUGH EAST. 






























MISS MARGARET BOND- 

FIELD, EX-M.P., AND NOW 

LABOUR CANDIDATE, FOR 
WALLSEND. 


LABOUR WOMEN 

CANDIDATES WHO SAT 

IN THE PARLIAMENT 
JUST DISSOLVED. 


a foundation member of the 
Independent Labour Party, 
was one of the first women 
on its Executive; Mrs. 
Catherine Mary Wadham, 
who is a member of the 
Lewisham Board of Guard- 
jans and school manager for the Downham Central 
Schools ; Miss Florence Widdowson, who is contesting 
the Rushcliffe Division of Nottingham; and Mrs. 
Constance Borrett, whose political activities date back 
to her own schooldays, when, as a girl of fifteen, she 
chose, successfully, to take Political Economy as a 
subject for the Oxford Senior Examination. 

Many of the candidates are, or have been, writers. 
Among them are Miss Ellen Wilkinson, whose first 
novel, “ Clash,” inspired by the great strike of 1926, 
was recently published ; Miss Helen M. Keynes, who 
has written two novels; Miss Picton-Turbervill, 
O.B.E., for whose last book, ‘‘ Christ and International 
Life,’ Lord Cecil of Chelwood wrote a foreword ; 
Dr. Stella Churchill, the author of two books, ‘‘ Nursing 


CANDIDATE 















MISS SUSAN LAWRENCE, EX-M.P., LABOUR 





qualification M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and during 
the war was an anzsthetist at the British 
Red Cross Hospital at Netley, while she has 
held various professional appointments, and 
since 1925 has been a member of the London 
County Council. 

One of the candidates, Mrs. H. J. Massing- 
ham, was at one time an actress ; and among 
those who have devoted themselves to do- 
mestic work are Mrs. Harrison Bell, who 
spent some years as a cook, and whose late 
husband was elected to Parliament, but died 
before he could take his seat ; Mrs. R. Davies, 
who was apprenticed to a milliner when she 
left school at the age of fifteen; Miss Jessie 
Stephen, who though intended to be a teacher 
was by stress of circumstances, being the 
eldest of eleven children, compelled to go into 
domestic service for 4 time. Miss Eleanor 
Stewart, J.P. for Glasgow, 
started work at the age 
of fourteen in a blouse 
factory, and graduated 
from machinist to de- 
Signer and overseer, and 
spent her leisure in help- 
ing the late Mary Mc- 
Arthur toorganise women 
workers. 

Mrs. Eleanor Barton 
was one of the first women 
appointed a Justice of the 
Peace, and in 1919, after 

elected on the 
Sheffield County Council, 
accepted an invitation 
from the American 
Government to lecture in 
the United States on 
maternity and child wel- 
fare. 

Mrs. Clarice McNab Shaw, leaving school at four- 
teen, worked as a typist for nine years, but after the 
death of her mother and her father, who was the first 
Labour representative on the Town Council of Leith, 
she took control of the home, and worked as a musician. 
She was the first Labour woman elected on the Leith 
School Board, and later to its Town Council. Since 
her macriage in 1918 to Mr. Ben Shaw, the Scottish 
organiser for the Labour Party, she has lived in Ayr- 
shire, where her activities have been increased, and 
she was, recently returned at the top of the poll at 
the Ayrshire Education Authority election. 

A unique position among the candidates is that 
of Mrs. Harrison Bell, who is the mother of 4 
prospective candidate in the Labour iuterest. 








FOR EAST HAM NORTH. 
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WOMEN CANDIDATES IN 
THE GENERAL ELECTION ; 
AND CONSTITUENCIES. 


see 
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LADY CLARE ANNESLEY (BRISTOL WEST). 
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The Labour Party is providing the largest number of women candidates in the General: Election. Since our 
last issue, when we gave portraits of those who are Liberals, the total number of women candidates (up to 
the time of writing) is sixty-five, and of these Labour claims twenty-nine, the Liberals twenty-five, and the 
Conservatives eight. There are also two Communists and one Independent. Of the twenty-nine women Labour 
candidates, four sat in the lately dissolved Parliament, namely, Miss Margaret Bondfield, as M.P. for Wallsend ; 
Miss Susan Lawrence, as M.P. for East Ham North; Miss Ellen Wilkinson, as M.P. for Middlesbrough East; 


and Miss Jennie Lee, as M.P. for North Lanark; besides Mrs. Hugh Dalton, as M.P. for Bishop Auckland. os 
[Continued opposite, 
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Il—LABOUR WOMEN HOPING 
TO SIT IN THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT. 
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MISS HELEN KEYNES 
(HORSHAM AND WORTHING). 


MRS. E. BARTON— 
CO-OP. (NOTTINGHAM CENTRAL). 


SST aa 
DR. STELLA CHURCHILL 
(BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK). 
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DR. MARION PHILLIPS (SUNDERLAND). 


. 
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Continued.) 

Mrs. Dalton is not seeking re-election. Portraits of. the other four ex-M.P.’s appear on page 813 with an 

article giving some interesting details of the careers and personalities of all the women Labour candidates who 

hope to sit in the next House of Commons. Of the remaining twenty-five, we give above portraits of all 

except two, namely, Mrs. McNab Shaw, who is standing in the Labour interest in Ayr Burghs, and Mrs. Rose 

Davies, Labour candidate at Honiton. It will be noted that the list of women Labour candidates includes two 
MISS D. JEWSON (NORWICH). with titles. Lady Clare Annesley was at one time a student at the Slade.School of Art. Lady Cynthia Mosley, 


ANN aH aHNNN ‘i ~—s Who is keenly interested in social welfare, has travelled extensively to study social conditions in other countries. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS 
ENGLISH STONEWARE. 





By FRANK DAVIS. 





hand of Gibbons, with the representation of the gods 
in the Fulham figures. These classical figures, by the 
way, are in brown stoneware, as if they were intended 


Now, for a very long time —certainly from 
the middle of the sixteenth century — grey and 
grey-blue jars and pots had been imported into 














A RECENT exhibition of pottery at Fulham has 
served to introduce a wide public to the career 
and achievements of John Dwight, who settled in 

















FIG. 1. ONE OF OWIGHT’S SERIES THAT MAY BE 
THE WORK OF GRINLING GIBBONS: A FIGURE OF 
NEPTUNE IN BROWN SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE, IN 
THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
Regret fom Ge Cantons of ir Bstlition of Peom Betty at 
the Central Library. 


the village about 1671 and there carried on the manu- 
facture of pots and figures till his death in 1703. 
He is a very considerable per- 
sonality in the history of the 


England from the Rhine 
valley. These German 


to imitate bronze; it is sug- 
gested that Gibbons, or who- 





manufactures were salt- 
glazed, coarse, clumsy, often 
finely decorative, and emi- 
nently practical. They were 

own generally as ‘“‘ stone- 
pots,” and the better speci- 
mens were sometimes given a 
silver rim, by which their 
exact date can be deter- 
mined. 

It is this stoneware that 
Dwight manufactured in Ful- 
ham. He actually claimed 
to do more—namely, to make 
porcelain. It is true that he 
did make what he called “ red 
porcellane,”’ but this was not 
true porcelain, but an imita- 
tion of the red stoneware 
Chinese pots that were sent 
over with the tea cargoes. 
One must remember that to- 
wards the end of the seven- 
teenth century a great change 

to. take place in the 
drinking habits of the nation. 








ever the artist was, had bronze 
statuettes as his models. 
After Dwight’s death, the 
factory settled down to the 
manufacture of purely useful 
objects. One cannot call any 
of the eighteenth-century Ful- 
ham wares either very distin- 
guished or very original. The 
pots and mugs are, as a rule, 
brown above and grey below, 
with hunting scenes and 
figures applied in relief—very 
jolly and honest and ponder- 
ous. For some reason, Not- 
tingham, where there was also 
a stoneware pottery, made a 
rather more refined type. 
The Nottingham pots are 
sometimes so brown as to be 
almost black, but they are 
comparatively neat in decor- 
ation and light of form. 
Figs. 2 and 3 are very good 
examples of eighteenth - cen- 
tury Fulham stoneware. No.2 











It was many years before the 
new custom spread down- 
wards to the masses, but from 
now on the drinking of tea 
and coffee was destined to 
become more popular each 
decade. The new drinks de- 
manded new receptacles—vessels which could stand 
great heat. It was this as much as anything which 
led to the enormous expansion of the Staffordshire 
salt-glaze industry in the following century. 

This “ red porcellane ” of Dwight’s advertisement 
was first made in Europe A the Dutch potters of 
Delft, and was introd Staffordshire by the 
two brothers Elers, who were of Dutch extraction. 
Dwight brought a lawsuit against the Elers, accusing 
them of stealing his secrets; but at this distance of 
time it is not possible to say definitely whether he 
had reason on his side. It is-at least possible that the 
Elers might have learnt their technique in Holland. 

Apart from this red stoneware, Dwight could 
claim with reason that he had greatly improved upon 
his German models. Where the latter were uniformly 
grey, Dwight produced a white body. He did more ; 
he experimented with varied combinatiors of natural 
clays—mouse-grey, white, and various tones of brown— 
and produced pots of various colourings within these 
limits. So much for the ordinary useful products of 

the pottery. When we come 


VERSATION”: A 





to his figures, we are at’ 





craft in England, and what 
remains of the output of his 
factory is as rare as it is in- 
teresting, although, like many 
another good, honest business 
man of the past, his reputa- 
tion is not enhanced by the 
extravagant praise lavished 
upon him by fanatic enthusi- 
asts. (Some innocent collec- 
tors insist upon the misuse 
of the word “genius” in 
speaking of their particular 
hero. Leonardo is a “ genius”; 





Meissonier is a “genius.” 
It is as if a musical 
eee th 


and Gounod, or a literary 











once faced with exceptional 
technical achievement, and a 
mastery of modelling far in 
advance of his time. 
Probably his best figure 


excessively rare.) Other well- 
known examples, nearly all in 
the national collections, are 
statuettes of Athena, Mars, 
Meleager, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Flora, Charles II., and the two 
of his daughter Lydia ; one of 
them shows the little girl on 
her death-bed—to the modern 
mind a singularly lugubrious 
subject in the worst possible 
taste. It is some of these 
figures, which are of quite 
extraordinary quality, that 
are responsible for the theory 
that Grinling Gibbons was 
employed by Dwight as a 
d The 


ition 











ploy a very competent artist 
for some of his figures; pos- 
sibly—one may go as far as 
to say very sve et 
less a person than Grinling 
Gibbons. 


FIG. 3. WITH A PORTRAIT OF GEORGE Ill. 
OVER A SCENE FROM HOGARTH: A FULHAM 
STONEWARE MUG OF 1762. 

By Courtesy of Messrs. Sidney Hand, Lid. 


not proved, but | is greatly 
strengthened by a comparison 
of the wood-carving on the 
font in St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly, which is from the 


FIG. 2. STAMPED WITH A REPRODUCTION 
OF HOGARTH’S PRINT “A MIDNIGHT CON- 
FULHAM STONEWARE MUG 
OF 1732. 

By Courtesy of Messrs. Sidney Hand, Ltd. 


is dated 1732, and is stamped 
with a _ reproduction of 
Hogarth’s well known print 
tt A Midni Cc ion. hi 
Fig. 3. (1762) has the same 
design, with King George III. 
above it. 

Fig. 4 is an example of a rare stoneware portrait. 
A discussion as to the identity of the subject would 
be out of place here. It is suggested, with a consider- 
able degree of probability, that it represents Sir Isaac 
Newton. It is, in any case, modelled with great sen- 
sitiveness, and, like all the — portraits of this 
early pottery, is an eloq der of the technical 
achievement of Dwight. Fig. 1 is one of the series 
that may have been modelled by Grinling Gibbons. 
Its similarity to other work by him is self-evident. 























FIG. 4. POSSIBLY REPRESENTING SIR ISAAC NEWTON: 
A RARE EXAMPLE OF PORTRAITURE IN FULHAM 
STONEWARE OF THE 17mm CENTURY, RECALLING 
THE TECHNICAL SKILL OF JOHN DWIGHT. 
By Courtesy of Messrs. Sidney Hand, Lid. 
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Oils, canvas. CHEPSTOW CASTLE. , 15 in. x 25 in. 


RICHARD WILSON, R.A. 


Fine Of Paintings 
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; DR. F. ¢. MADD 

Shot himself in Cairo = "April 26. 
Distinguished su Acting 
Rector of the State aiairaaty, 
Egypt; Dean of the Faculty of 
























LT.-GEN. THE HON. SIR 
F. W. STOPFORD. 
























Died on May 4, yx x. 

















aged 75. During 
the Great War, 
commanded the 
Corps designated 
} for the landing 
at Suvila Bay; 
failed to fore- 
stall the enemy 







COLONEL B. C. McCALMONT. 
Born, November 22, 1860; died, 
April 30. Served in the South 
African War and in the Great 


\ 
a x \ 
War. A member of the Reval 


Yacht — He was a C.B. 
a C.B.E. Be 





a De Lisle. 
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N University. Died 


tion Bureau in 
he U.S.A. 

















May 2, aged 
forty-one. Dur- 
{ing the Great COLONEL BAUER. 


Adviser to the Nanking Govern- 

ment. In the Great War, Luden- 

dorff’s most valued assistant. 

Died of small-pox at Shanghai 

on May 6, aged sixty. n ex- 
treme Nationalist. 
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A MANNEQUIN CROSSES THE CHANNEL BY HYDRO-CYCLE: 
MLLE. ARMEE PFANNER, OF STRASBOURG, ENGAGED IN 
‘i THE PERFORMANCE OF re FEAT. ve t 
y two-year-old Lage of ‘ 
coast 
\ ¥) 
——_ ae we ir fe we 
IN THE NATIONAL COSTUME: PRINCESS MURDERED AT LES BAUX: MISS OLIVE 
GIOVANNA AND MARIA OF ITALY IN SARDINIA. eae WHOSE BODY WAS FOUND IN A TANK. 
Miss Olive Branson, a cousin of Mr. Justice Branson, 
say goal en ctbees ah = sara ina. They wer onl recently bought the Hotel de Monte Carlo, at 
accompanied by their younger aux. She reserved a room for herself there, but 
Giovanna (born in November, TORS — Bara Thome THE MURDER OF MISS OLIVE BRANSON: THE DEAD she had a cottage in vais a vay of Hell,” about 
in December, 1914), who are here seen wearing WOMAN’S COTTAGE—ON THE LEFT, THE TANK IN WHICH HER three-quarters of a mile away ‘Retetcey 
national ow the . Their Majesties’ object BODY WAS FOUND. in a water-tank, with a bullet Proce the hea 
was to neimcrd oy the Primavera Sardiniana, or Thus ody mens ound cee Agel 29 da di eae xe sie butt aa as e French Jiggs have cessed pot wad was mur- 
” . 0 © water-' seen on ie in e arrest has nm mai 
, “ Spring Holidays in jinia ”” movement. P) photograph. dered = 
« LY) AN IC ae we = a rt 4 
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BY MISS OLIVE BRANSON, 


Miss Olive Branson was an artist of considerable ability, and 


in London last month, in order to arrange for the sale of one of her pictures of Les Bau: 
Fie It is stated that she studied at a school of art ” started by Mr. Augustus John og Sir Willan 
re) Orpen after they had left the Slade. To quote Reuter: “Les ux is not France. 


WHO WAS MURDERED AT LES BAUX: 
A VIEW OF LES BAUX. 


ANOTHER WORK BY THE MURDERED MISS OLIVE BRANSON: 


A VIEW OF PICTURESQUE LES BAUX. 


it is now known that she —_ 
hangs on the face of its rock, a wrec! 
Seas souls. 





It is the Provence of the mountain villages. Les B 

wreck of the mediaval Court of Love where lived some four 
The population now numbers seventy or eighty. A great chiteau dominates 

The remaining inhabitants dwell in the ancient houses.” 


aux itself is a spectral ruin. It 
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Smooth to the lips 


are the ‘Ivory’ 


Tips 


The ‘Ivory’ Tip is found on one cigarette only, and that 
is as choice a cigarette as you could wish to smoke— 


DE RESZKE 


-of course! 
10 for 6d 
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THE GLORY OF THE ENGADINE: FLOWERS AND SNOW-CLAD PEAKS 


NEAR ST. MORITZ. 


HETHER or not modern conditions have in- 
creased the number and variety of human 
complaints is probably debatable, and it is never- 
theless true that the means for combating those 
complaints have been strikingly modified and per- 
fected, especially where hydropathic treatment is 
concerned. It becomes almost a pleasure to seek 
the curative properties of spas and watering-places, 
the natural resources of which have, in recent gen- 
erations, been rendered doubly effective by science. 

I shall come presently to aspects of the modern 
spa which bear out that stat t hile, it 
intrigues me to recall that practically every spa in 
Europe—I do not know of any exception—is so dis- 
posed within a spacious countryside -that the beauty 
of its environment becomes as much a part of any 
“ treatment’”’ as does the application of curative 
waters. It becomes, therefore, not only a question 
of specific Aydropathic properties, but also of natural 
environment, which influences the choice of a modern 
European spa. You consult your zsthetic tastes as 
well as your therapeutic requirements, with results 
equally agreeable to body and mind. 

San Sebastian, though not a watering place in 
the strictest sense of the word, is a famous resort of 
Spanish and cosmopolitan society which seems at 
first sight to have everything in its favour. The 
impression gains in confirmation as you prolong 
your stay. At all times you have the advantage of 
a perfect climate. Its winter months are mild enough 
to provide a welcome relief from the inhospitable 
weather of our own country, so that there are many 
English people who make a regular habit of escaping 
here until a more settled state of climate has set in 
at home. 

As a general rule, the spring months are ideal: 
neither too cold nor yet too laden with that oppres- 
sive heat that puts such a drag upon one’s life and 
activities. In summer its warmth is tempered to a 
great extent by the gentle Atlantic winds. If you 
elect to try San Sebastian in the autumn you will 
find the same temperateness of conditions—long days 
of grateful sunshine which is never so intense that 
it does not find you in a mood to make the most of 
the joyous round which is the daily life of the place. 

It is a happy town, this, which King Alfonso 
and his family have made their own particular 
resort, and the buoyancy of its atmosphere carries 









THE SPAS AND THERMAL RESORTS 
OF EUROPE. 








amusemenis, you will bave something 
to boast of if you can find time to do 
everything that crowds in upon you 
when the season is at its height. When 
you have done with bathing from the 
plage in a sea so warm that it tempts 
you to stay in for an unconscionable 
hour, there is tennis to bridge over 
the time until the cocktail hour, though 
I dare say that you will drain your 
glass more because sociability rather 
than need dictates it. 

There is dancing almost any after- 
noon and night of the week; and if you 
have a mind for the theatre you will never 
find yourself at a loss for an enter- 
tainment to suit your mood. Besides its bull-fights, 
San Sebastian finds its pleasure in a variety of other 
forms of sport. Regattas, racing, football, and 
tennis tournaments go to make up a crowded sport- 
ing calendar. The town itself lies in the form of a 
crescent, the horns of which are tipped with the old 
light tower at one extremity, and the castle of La 
Mota at the other. 

Now in San Sebas- 


Among other ailments which yield most successfully 
to the curative methods of Aix ace articular gout, 
neuralgia, sciatica, and neuritis. The bathing estab- 
lishment of Aix-les-Bains is a well-equipped and 
cheerful little palace, and nothing has been overlooked 
which would make for a combination of comfort and 
efficiency. The beneficial action of the thermal 
waters of Aix-les-Bains is supplemented by drinking 
water from the cold springs. It is, as I have said, 
only supplementary, but as a part of the treatment 
which contributes a social flavour it has an additional 
use. 

The cost_of a stay at Aix-les-Bains varies from 
about {£3 to up £6 a week, according to the grade of 
the hotel. The fare, first-class return, from London 
via Dover and Calais, is {9 12s. 7d., and about £1 less 
via Dieppe. 

The names of Evian and its Source Cachat are so 
widely known that I need do no more than touch 
upon this famous watering-place. Rising on a gentle 
terrace from the Lake of Geneva, it is as ideal a 
pleasure resort as it isa spa. For anyone with nervous 
tendencies I could suggest no more fitting retreat than 





tian, being a fashion- 
able town, you would 
expect to find living 
rather uncomfortably 
expensive. At the best 
hotels the rates, though 
high, are in proportion 
to the extraordinary 
luxury provided. Ac- 
tually, however, in San 
Sebastian there are a 
number of excellent 
little hotels, clean, ser- 
viceable, and entirely 
adequate to the needs 
of most people. I 
remember, with some 
gratitude, the kindly 
hospitality of a 
charming little place 
not far from the 
Alameda, where sev- 








ete 








eral happy days were 
spent in a recent sum- 
mer. 

A fitting example of the modern spa exists in 
Aix-les-Bains, one of the most frequented of French 
watering- places. I doubt whether any form of cure 
is undertaken in sur i more pleasing to the 


P 


eye than those of Aix. At its foot lies Bourget, while 





. the town itself—which, with its cleanly streets and 


well-stocked gardens, strikes one as being an exception- 
ally cheerful place—straggles up the slopes of Mont 
Revard. So much, then, for the purely external 
aspect of Aix-les-Bains. As a curative centre for a 
somewhat formidable array of maladies its reputation 
is indeed a high one. Its treatment is chiefly con- 
cerned with sufferers from chronic rheumatism, in all 
its varied forms. One virtue of its thermal. waters, 


A FAMOUS RESORT OF SPANISH AND COSMOPOLITAN SOCIETY: SAN SEBASTIAN. 


Evian, for it possesses a tranquillity of atmosphere 
which such patients find so beneficial. Evian is 
equipped with every known appliance of physio- 
therapy, the principal ailments treated being gout, 
neurasthenia, and diabet Hotel accommodation 
here is not out of the way expensive, oa a good room 
should be obtained at a medium hotel at a high season 
rate of about ros. a day en pension. 

With Clermont Ferrand as a centre, the little 
cluster of Auvergne thermal stations—Royat, La Bour- 
boule, Mont-Dore, St. Nectaire, Chatel Guyon, and 
Vichy—supply curative treatment for a number of 
corporal troubles. The first of this famous circle 
concerns itself for the most part, with heart trouble 




















THE OLDEST OF THE WORLD’S WATERING-PLACES: SPA, WHOSE SPRINGS WERE APPRECIATED BY PLINY. 


you with it from the first. There is a quiet optimism 
about its spacious boulevards and the shore of its 
sweeping bay. The town is kept spotlessly clean 
by an ever vigilant municipal government. As for 


consisting of two springs mildly impregnated with 
sulphur and calcium, lies in the fact that they may be 
taken by patients who are subject to heart trouble or 
arterio-sclerosis without any undue risk being incurred. 


but its waters, which are carbogaseous and contain 
salts of soda, potash, lime, and lithia, besides a pro- 
portion of iron and arsenic, act beneficially in cases of 
arterio-sclerosis and certain forms of arthritis. 

(Continued overleaf. 
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The Sea and the Mountain 
Kursaal and Casino 
All Elegant Sports 


Horse-Races 
Motor-Tours 
Golf - Tennis. 
Regattas 


Only seaside - resort with 
Ceand Bull-Fights 


(Plaza with Accommodation for 15.000 People) 


Typical Basque Festivities 
Playing-Grounds for Pelote 


/ Basque 
A | / sq 
aay 4] Marvellous Aquarium 


SAN SEBASTIAN 


At 18 kilometers from the. French frontie 





At 11 hour's distance from Paris, - Fast trains day and 

night. - For all particulars apply to CAT. (Case d’Anraction 

@ Towsme) Grand Casino, Section LL, who will answcs by 
_ fetura, 
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distance from Biarvitz. - Ask for gratuitous illustrated pros- 
pectus. apply to CAT, (Contre S'Amsactions ct Vousame) Grand 
Casing, Section LL. 
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Continued] : 

La Bourboule I can confidently recommend as a 
resort for convalescents. Its air is gently bracing, 
and its waters strongly arsenical and radio-active, a 
boon to the over-nervous. With a curative history 


prove anything but bracing to invalids, and on account 
of this. it is a favourite with neuro-arthritic subjects. 
Although I have put Vichy last on thislist of Auvergne 
spas, it is, I should say, the best known of them all. 
Its name is a byword in homes, 
hotels, and- restaurants far remote 








from the spa itself. Vichy is un- 
equalled for its treatment of digest- 
ive and gastric disease, and a truly 
palatial bathing establishment does 
justice to that treatment. The 
first-class return fare from London 
to Vichy via Dover and Calais costs 
£8 11s. 4d. 

Brides -les- Bains and Salins- 
Moutiers are such close neighbours 
that they are linked together in 
the minds of many people. There 
is, in fact, little to choose between 
them, though, personally, I slightly 
prefer Brides. It is, of course, a 
matter of taste. Both these spas 
treat the same maladies — liver, 
gastric trouble, and gout. 

The distinction of possessing 
the oldest of the 





anemia. One of these springs, so it is thought, the 
Sauveniére, was that referred to by Pliny in his natura 
history. Most of the social life of Spa revolves roung 
the Place Royale. The Etablissements des Bains are 
here, and adjoining them, so that music and bathj 
are almost inseparable, you will find one of the mogt 
luxurious and gayest casinos of my knowledge. 

The concert hall is of vast size for so small a 
town, but on each occasion that I have entered jt 
it has been well filled. The casino is a host in itself, 
It supplies your music, your drama, and your dancing. 
The baths, as I have said, are excellently fitted up. 
Every appliance employed in up-to-date hydropathic 
treatment has been installed, and is operated by 
highly trained workers. Spa is reached from London 
by Calais or Boulogne (first-class return fare, 
£6 18s. 2d.), Dover and Ostend (first-class retum, 
£5 18s. 6d.), the latter being, if anything, slightly 
quicker and more convenient. 

If you are on the watch for something with an 
original flavour about it, I would suggest Pistany, 
on an island in the River Waag, in Czechoslovakia, 
Mud-bathing may not at first sound an inviting idea, 
but, when carried out with this particular mud at 
Pistany, it becomes a different affair altogether, . The 

(Continued overleaf. 





world’s watering- 





A MOST FAMOUS—AND BEAUTIFUL — MODERN 
SHOWING THE REGINA BERNASCON HOTEL 
SURROUNDINGS. 


AND 


_ Our photograph shows well the beautiful position of the Regina Bernascon Hotel, at 
Aix-les-Bains, an hotel which is an ideal headquarters for visitors to the famous spa, 
for it is the nearest Aétel de luxe to the bathing establishment, the springs, and the casino. 

Its apartments are both luxurious and com- 

fortable, and it rejoices in such amenities as lawn-tennis courts, rose-gardens, and tea- 

gardens. The cuisine is exceptionally praiseworthy. 


It is open from April 15 to October 15. 


of many centuries behind it, Mont Dore dispenses its 
thermal waters to a very considerable number of lung 
and asthmatic patients each summer season. Mark- 
edly curative springs (there are forty in all, though 
eighteen only are prescribed for daily use) and a 
dry, uplifting climate account for the popularity of 
St. Nectaire. Its season is much the same as that 
of its neighbours, La Bourboule and Mont Dore, but 
I should advise you, if you are not well disposed 
towards a crowd, to avoid July and August. 

The properties of the Chatel Guyon springs act 
very successfully on anything savouring of digestive 
upset. It is a hillside station, but not too high to 


SPA: AIX-LES-BAINS— 
ITS DELIGHTFUL 


places belongs to 
Belgium, for the 
springs of Spa were 
known and ap- 
preciated by Pliny. 
The town as it 
stands is new. 
Indeed, its waters 
would seem to be 
the oldest thing 
now left. Only here and there do 
you find traces of the town which 
became such a gathering ground of 
fashion in the eighteenth century. 
Its establishments are among the 
best-equipped in Europe, so that 
it is not surprising to learn that 
some 20,000 visitors annually take 
the cure. 

The springs, acidulated and 














ferruginous, are employed to combat 
liver and abdominal troubles, and 
are used also in cases of hysteria and 


DESERVEDLY FAVOURED: BRIDES-LES-BAINS—AND THE HOTEL DES 


THERMES. 
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REGINA BERNASCON HOTEL 


The Palace of Flowers. 


This De Luxe Hotel 
is the Meeting Place 
of the International 
Elite. Two Tennis 
Courts,Croquet Court, 
Swiss Chalet for Tea 
Dances. The Bernascon 
is open from April 
15th to October 15th, 
and is absolutely 
fireproof. 
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ONLY DIRECT STOCK QUOTATIONS 
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On LAKE BOURGET. At the foot of Mt. Revard. 


Unique centre for Excursions in the French Alps. 





Tennis. | Swimming. | GOLF (18 holes). Yachting. 
Fishing. Opera. Theatricals. Cabaret performances 
by the best Artists. 


THE SPA FOR RHEUMATIC AILMENTS. = Through Trains from London—20 hrs. 


; De Luxe Hotels: 
SPLENDIDE—ROYAL. MIRABEAU. EUROPE. 





Other Good Hotels: 
ALBION, ASTORIA. BEAU-SITE. 
BRITANNIQUE. BRISTOL. INTERNATIONAL. 
LOUVRE. PAVILLON. SEVIGNE. 





For full Particulars please apply to the Comité d’Initiative of Aix-les-Bains. 












For WEIGHT REDUCTION 
7 Take a CURE at 


BRIDES-les-BAINS 


FRENCH SAVOY. 
€ 


The most fashionable Spa 
and the most effective cures 


SPA 


(Belgian Ardennes) 







THE THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPLENDID CASINO. 


Same attractions as Monte Carlo. 
NEW 18HOLE GOLF COURSE OPENING JUNE Ist. 


















* Natural carbonic acid baths for diseases of the heart Ferru- 
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good automobile road through Chartres, Le Mans, Angers, 
Nantes, La Baule. 


Oe ek Accicndideci 380 km., by way of Caen. 
Redon, La Roche-Bernard, Guérande, La Baule. 
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* SUNNY BEACH. WONDERFUL CLIMATE. 
DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING AND AUTUMN. 
THEATRICAL—Dramatic Season at the CASINO. 
GALA DINNERS at the ain Ip 


GOLF COURSE. se tae 
ee ee ate Se DAVID’ DALRYMPLE, 
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Continued.) 

mud is volcanic in substance, and there is no doubt of its ability to rout 
rheumatism and its kindred ailments. The main mud pool, quite a palatiaj 
building, forms a part of the Thermia Palace and Royal Hotels. They are 
connected by a covered way, so that when the weather is bad you are not 
put to the inconvenience of having to go outside. In addition to the mud 
treatment, Pistany makes full use of its sulphur springs, which are naturally 
hot and unusually effective. 

The journey to and from this country may be undertaken by a diversity 
of routes. Among the most frequented I may give Calais, Laon, Basle, 
Buchs, Vienna, or the Hook, Cologne, Wiesbaden, Prague; the first-class return 
fares being, in the first instance, {19 17s. 9d., and in the latter, £23 §s. 8d. 


SOME PLEASURE RESORTS OF THE CONTINENT. 
SHOULD hardly care to single out the foreign pleasure resort most in 
favour with the English. Deauville and neighbouring Trouville have, 

however, much to be said for them in support of their claim. In the full 











WHERE “LIDO” JOYS MAY BE OBTAINED: LAUSANNE-OUCHY . PLAGE. 


swing of their summer seasons it would be difficult to conceive any places 
in France in which the native visitors are more completely outnumbered 
by those from our side of the Channel. By this I do not mean for a moment 
to suggest that these gay little towns have lost their native identity. That, 
needless to say, accounts so largely for their attraction. 

You go to Deauville and Trouville to be amused, and if you come away 
with a sense of disappointment, the fault must surely rest with you. Society 
is not always easily pleased in matters of pleasure, and society, it must be 
borne in mind, has shown an unwaning faithfulness to Deauville for many a 
season past. They are live, cheerful little places. Each carries an air of 
joyful prosperity. Nowhere is bathing more enjoyable than from the spacious 
sands of Deauville Plage. You crown your dip with a cocktail at La 
Potiniére, that famous Normandy gathering place of Deauville society. This 
restaurant, with its manor-house atmosphere, offers a cuisine which makes 
it advisable to book a table well ahead. 

There is good golf to be had at Deauville—almost the primary qualifica- 
tion, I should say, for the truly successful resort in these days. Two courses 
{one of eighteen holes for gentlemen, and another of nine holes for ladies) 
are set happily enough between the sea and the gentle slopes of Mont Canisy. 
No fewer than three polo grounds provide thrilling sport for both players 
and onlookers. Tennis, yachting, racing, and pigeon-shooting are other forms 
of sport which you will find particularly enjoyable at Deauville. 

If I were asked to suggest a quiet spot, where the bathing was good, the 
climate mild and sunny, and where one’s daily pleasures do not mean an 
excessive financial outlay, I should advise La Baule, which combines all 
these things. For its situation on the southern coast of Brittany, its semi- 
tropical aspect comes as something of a surprise. A pine forest and the 
sea are its nearest neighbours, so from the health point of view it has 
everything to be said for it. I have said that La Baule (or La Baule-les- 











KNOCKE-ZOUTE. 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
Latest Hotel-de-Luxe. 100 rooms.—50 baths. 
Near Golf and Tennis. On Front at Le Zoute. 
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(Belgium). 


THE GOLF-HOTEL 


The Best—Always open. 
Brought right up to date, 1929. 
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Pins, to give its correct name) is quiet. 1 should have added that it 
contrives to be so without betraying any suspicion of dullness. There is 
enjoyment enough for most normal-minded people, though it lacks the frills 
and fancies of the ultra-fashionable resort. There are no fewer than thirteen 
public tennis-courts, so you are always sure of a game when you want one. 
The golf course, consisting of eighteen holes, is always popular, and has a 
most inviting club-house. 

Of the several ways of reaching La Baule, the Dover-Calais route will 
be found very suitable, as there is then excellent through communication 
from Paris, via Orleans and Nantes, with the comfort of a sleeper. The 
fare by this route is {9 4s. 7d. first-class return. Many people also find 
the Southampton-Havre route very convenient. A service of autocars runs 
between Dinard and La Baule on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
during July and September, and daily in August, La Baule being reached 
at 6.30 p.m. Elsewhere France is fortunate in its coasts of pleasure. 
Along almost the whole length of her seaboard, from the Channel to the 
Mediterranean, is a chain of plages and watering-places, each of them 
with its own special qualifications of health and entertainment. Many of 
them, too, possess strongly marked local characteristics, and in saying 
this I have particularly in mind the Basque coast, with Biarritz as its centre. 

The rapid development of Biarritz from an obscure fishing-village to the 
liveliest and smartest of the steadily growing cluster of Basque coast 
resorts is nothing very surprising. The tonic quality of its Atlantic air, 
and the long days of sea and sun-bathing from its sweeping plage, or even 
more famous Céte des Basques, account for much of the town’s high 
reputation. You may golf here on a charming course studded with pines, at 
Chiberta. It is always a popular course, though I found the Biarritz Club, 
on the Plateau de la Phare, greatly to my liking. Biarritz possesses one 
of the most famous lunch -hour rendezvous of Europe. At the Bar Basque 
you sip your cocktail (there are few cocktails, I can tell you, like those of 
the Bar Basque) with the murmur of waves in your ears and the blue sea 
at your feet. . 

Barcelona, on the Mediterranean coast of Spain, is one of the most 
attractive of cities. Although it is a busy port and very- largely engrossed 
in commercial undertakings, it succeeds more than any other industrial 

















THE CHARM OF AN AUVERGNE THERMAL STATION: GOLF AT MONT-DORE— 
THE CLUB-HOUSE, 


city that I know in keeping any evidences of its activities in the 
background. It is a city which is fully conscious of the joy of living. Its 
climate is mild in winter, and not too hot in summer, so that many English 
people find it agreeable at all seasons of the year. This year it is the site 
of a great International Exhibition, and is certain to prove one of the 
most popular of Spanish health resorts. 

There is always an attraction about the original note, in whatever it 
may be. That is why so many people find Lausanne - Ouchy Plage so 
much to their liking as a summer holiday resort. Here, on the sunny shores 
of Lake Geneva, there has sprung into being a little resort, self tained 











PLEASURABLE 
ANTICIPATION 


of the break from business or other cares may | 
| be experienced in perusing the pages of the 
most comprehensive of all holiday publications 








IT IS ENTITLED 


AND A COPY MAY BE HAD FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Over 300 pages profusely illustrated containing a vast 
variety of holiday arrangements to suit all tastes and purses 


The anticipation of a ae holiday will be more than fulfilled 


if you enlist the services of the founders of the tourist industry 
the greatest travel organisation in the world 


1841 - ONE OFFICE -_ 184I 

1929 - OVER 300 BRANCHES - 1929 

THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 
& WAGONS-LITS CO. 


Head Office: BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 
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If you suffer from Asthma... 
go tt MONT-DORE 


(Auvergne, FRANCE) 
BRONCHIAL TROUBLES. 





Inhalation Rooms 
Unique in the World: 
oO 
Large Thermal 
Establishment. 

; oO 
2 Casinos. GOLF. 
Tennis, etc. 
oO 
15th May - Ist Oct. 
oO 
BOOKLETS : 


MONT-DORE: GENERAL VIEW. 19, Rue Auber, PARIS. 
(9°) 


Just picture it! Life and Youth at its 

gayest: aquaplaning, “chuting,” diving, 

paddling, sun - bathing, cricket, tennis, 

motoring, golf, dancing, moonlight, and 
ping. 


Incl. terms from Inci. terms from 
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Full details from Swiss Federal Rail- 

ways, 11b, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 

London, S.W.1; or Enquiry Office, 
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Continued.| 

and possessing within a limited area most of the 
pleasure-giving characteristics one associates with a 
Lido life. A varied assortment of appliances—a giant 
chute, canoes, diving-boards, rubber horses, and 
what not—is driven hard to supply an endless round 
of water sport. 

I suppose that I shall never grow out of a long- 
standing liking for the Engadine—even, that is, should 
I wish to do so. Nor shall I ever lose the sense of 
excitement that comes over me as the little Rhaetian 
train creeps up to Pontresina and St. Moritz from 
Chur. St. Moritz.is so famous as a winter sports 
centre that it would seem a pity if its claims as a 
summer resort were overlooked. As a village it is 


limited to trout, the catch seems more than ordinarily 
succulent. The best stream fishing hereabouts is in 
the Inn, where it leaves St. Moritz Lake on. its tur- 
bulent journey past Celerina' and Samaden. 
is to be had on a good nine-hole 
course at the Kulm Hotel, or on the 


Golf . 


its geographical aspect, for it represents an un- 
broken line of extremely cheerful resorts. Lately 
a great deal has been heard of Knocke-Zoute; 
and a great deal more, I should imagine, will be 





very fine links at Samaden. These 
are only ten minutes by train from 
St. Moritz, and provide a sporting 
game over eighteen holes. 

Tennis at St. Moritz attracts all 
categories of players, and the Tourna- 
ment for the Championship of the 
Grison at Suvretta Housefrom July 29 
ds is certain to be a popular 





charming, like all these villages of the Engadi 
Its hotels, in spite of the simplicity of the place itself, 
are among the most luxurious in Switzerland. The 
fresh mountain air which blows from the surround- 
ing Grisons gives you a tireless energy, as any winter 
sportsman will agree. 

It is in the unique sporting facilities that I have 
found St. Moritz so admirably suited. There is 
fishing, for instance, in lake and stream, and, though 


event. As regards hotels, I think 
many people are inclined to exagger- 
ate the cost of living at St. Moritz. 
True, it is the most fashionable of {ls 
all the Swiss resorts, but in summer a 
comfortable accommodation is to be 
had for about 16s. a day, en pension. 

Turning for a moment from the 
Engadine to the 
Bernese Oberland, 











visitors to this 
highly mountainous 
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region of Switzer- 
land are offered an 
experience unparal- 
leled elsewhere in 
Europe. Leaving 
Interlaken behind to its summer 
heat, the Wengernalp Railway lifts 
you to where the Jungfrau Railway 
begins its amazing assault on the 
mountain’s massive flank from 
the cooler altitudes of Kleine 
Scheidegg. For a few enthralling 
moments you stand on the roof of 
Europe, a sea of. peaks about you, 
before the little train takes you 
out of winter into summer once 
more. 


THE CITY 








AMONG THE MANY ATTRACTIONS OF LA BAULE: THE CLUB-HOUSE 


AT THE LE POULIGUEN GOLF CLUB 


The eighteen-hole golf course is near Le Pouliguen, about two miles from the La Baule 
Casino, and occupies a beautiful site on the cliffs. The links are open for play from 


Easter until October 15. 


No greater scenic contrast can 
be imagined than that between 
the resorts of Switzerland and 
those of the Belgian coast. Fortu- 
nately, however, the flatness of 
the Belgian coastline ends with 


IN WHICH THE GREAT 
BEING HELD: BARCELONA—PORT, PLACE OF BUSINESS, AND PLEASURE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IS 


AND HEALTH RESORT. 


How it so abruptly came 
into its own I have little idea. I can only remark 
that it was never in doubt that it eventually 
would. It is fashionable without being in the slightest 
degree conventional, and its light-heartedness is re- 
fr gly t The bathing here is ex- 
cellent, as may be expected from a place which is 
not far distant from Ostend. The wide, firm sands 
are a happy hunting ground for children, who are 
left to themselves all day without undue fear of 
mishap. 

There is a golf-course on the sand dunes which are 
so characteristic of all this coast, and its semi-natural 
bunkers form a sporting course which is largely played 
on at all times of the year. Knocke itself is a charm- 
ing village, with exceedingly pleasant surroundings, 
so that a number of excursions add to the pleasure 
of your stay. 


heard in the future. 
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ENGADINE SWITZERLAND 6.000ft.ait 


GOLF—(I8 and 9 Hole Links) Golf Championships—Trout 
Fishing —- 4 International Lawn Tennis Matches — Riding, 
Swimming, Mountain-climbing—Roads open for Motor-Cars. 


Leading Hotels with private garage. 
THE GRAND NOTEL-THE KULM HOTELS-THE SUVRETTA-THE PALACE-THE CARLTON. 
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78 miles an hour! 


Hampshire motorist writes enthusiastically 


about his improved VAUXHALL 






Body by Mulliner, chassis by Vauxhall — the imposing Kimpton 
saloon, priced at £675. With wire wheels, £10 extra. 






| 5 ene in the Southern counties the Vauxhall is winging its 
way across the wealds. In Scotland . . the Midlands. . 
Wales . . over in Ireland . . . the Vauxhall is bowling along the 
roads, unmindfulof hills, contemptuous of crowded traffic. Saving 
time on the road, safely, comfortably! Listen to a letter from 
a Vauxhall owner in Winchester : 


‘¢ She is running very sweetly, and has attained 78 m.p.h. by 
speedometer. The outstanding features of the Vauxhall to my 
mind are powerful brakes, rapid acceleration, good road-holding 
and excellent springing. These points, combined with good honest 
high speed on the open road, give a fine average speed, easily 
and comfortably.” (Owner file No. 940.) 

Fine average speed easily and comfortably — the very essence 
of enjoyable motoring! No wonder there is so much enthusiasm 
for this improved Vauxhall. Never before was there a car 
combining the results of General Motors’ immense’ experimental 
facilities with the results of British engineering. Arrange to 
take a trial run so that you can give this fine car a thorough 
test yourself over a route you often use. 


Princeton five-seater tourer, £495. Bedford saloon, £520. 
Melton two-seater (body by Grosvenor), £525. Velox fabric 
saloon, £555. Grafton coupé (body by Grosvenor), £630. Kim- 
berley saloon (body by Grosvenor), £650. Kimberley enclosed 
limousine (body by Grosvenor), £675. Triplex glass on all 
models at small additional cost. Write to Dept. 13, Vauxhall 
Motors Limited, Luton, Bedfordshire, for an interesting booklet 
about these fine cars. N IS. 
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MARINE CARAVANNING.— XXXL 


By Commanper G. C. E. Hamppen. 





fig I started to write these articles, my object 

was to tell others of the joys of holidays 
afloat compared with those on shore. I never con- 
templated making any reference to the utility side 
of marine motoring, but I find that the two cannot 
be entirely separated. 


I have had many letters from owners of estates 
which border on the water to whom a boat is a neces- 
sity. They require boats which may be employed 
both in connection 


A fortnight ago I suggested that hulls might be 
built complete with hinery which could be finished 
off either as utility or pleasure boats. I do not know 
of any firm that does this, but, after scanning many 
catalogues, I find that the Bergius Company appear 
to have gone furthest in this direction, and, in view 
of their being the makers of the famous Kelvin en- 
gines also, I am tempted to advise estate owners to 
ask their advice before ordering boats. 





This firm have developed a boat business in 
standard utility vessels from which they have never 
deviated, though I see no reason why many of 
their hulls could not be converted into high-class 


devoted, which forms a useful “ guide to knowledge ” 
for the novice. 


The lines on which this publication is framed 
might be extended and copied by others with ad- 
vantage, for by arresting the attention it must be 
a good advertisement. If, for example, some element- 
ary instruction in seamanship were to be included, 
coupled perhaps with the Articles of the Rule of the 
Road at Sea, I feel sure that many who feel them- 
selves debarred by nautical ignorance would take to the 
water and live to bless the firm which was the cause. 


As the number of motor craft increases and 


harbours become 


more crowded, the 





and in parts where 
comparatively long 
and rough open sea 
passages must 
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importance of a 
fuller knowledge of 
seamanship among 
yachtsmen will be- 
come greater. 
I look to 








it might be if the 
lead given by the 
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engines 

specially designed for them. The majority of en- 
_ quirers stipulate petrol-paraffin engines of the heavy 
duty type, and hulls which, though not of ‘“‘ Cowes 
finish,” would nevertheless not be disgraced in 
those 


A TYPICAL KELVIN BOAT SUITABLE FOR ESTATE WORK, ON A TROLLEY DESIGNED SPECIALLY BY THE SAME FIRM 
FOR HANDLING VESSELS WHERE SLIPWAYS DO NOT EXIST. 


motor-cruisers. Their boats are all on the heavy 
side, and for that reason I like them in preference 
to many of the lightly constructed pleasure craft 
which are so popular to-day. 


Their catalogue, like their boats, is also unusual, 
for it combines with the ordinary information a cer- 
tain amount of “ sea education,” and gives excellent 
reasons in favour of the various constructional details 
adopted. To anchors and moorings a whole page is 


Bergius Company 
were to be more 


generally followed. 


Both the poppet and sleeve-valve Kelvin en- 
gines which form the power plants of these 
boats are on the same robust lines, from the 
small 7}-h.p. to the 60-h.p. They have proved 
themselves under the most trying conditions of all— 
that is, in fishing- boats, and in consequence are 
very popular in yachts also. If it is intended to 
use paraffin as the fuel, it is wise to choose a 
poppet-valve type; but for petrol the sleeve-valve 
is preferable. 
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“THE LACQUER CABINET” 


AND ITS TRADITIONS 


1695 - 1929 





BOLD STREET 
LIVERPOOL 





AND AT BRUSSELS 


NI 69 5 the founder of the House 
of Waring ©& Gillow, set up his 
cabinet shop in the City of Lancaster 


From 1740, when Robert Gillow engaged in what 
he called his ‘‘ Adventure to London,” the 
Gillows, with the other great craftsmen of their 
day—Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite— 
worked in the production of those wonderful 
examples of cabinet-making which are the aim 
of the collector and the admiration of the world 


HE Gillows showed the craftsmaster’s pride in his work 

by stamping most of it with the name of the firm 
The word ‘“Gillow” on a piece of furniture was regarded 
as the hall-mark of good work 


IV 192Q, in that same factory at 
Lancaster, the House is still engaged 
in the craft of furniture-making 


And in 1929, as in 1695, Lancaster-made Furni- 
ture is regarded as the best that can be made 
In the last 60 years the House has hugely 
extended its operations. Companion factories . 
in London and at Liverpool have been added, 
which are the largest in the world 
operating in the interests of one House 
OR over 200 years, the tradition set by Robert Gillow, 
that master worker in wood, has been followed with a 


jealous faithfulness, and the Waring productions stand out 
to-day hall-marked for quality and individuality 


As in the past, quality in the making of furniture is of the first consideration. There is no better investment 
than a piece of fine furniture, carefully made of the best materials. The 18th Century work of the Gillows 
increases every year in value, and the Waring productions of to-day will be the Antiques of the future 
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OXFORD STREET GALLERIES, W. AND AT PARIS 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE’CAR. * 


BETTER AMERICAN CARS.—--THE NEW 
ESSEX. 


S I showed in an article a few months ago, one 

of the most interesting developments in the 
motor industry in general during the past two vears 
has been the really remarkable improvement in nearly 


European in character, but their design, construction, 
and performance have approached more nearly to 
our standards and ideals. The engine of the average 
decent American car is still judged by performance 
considerably bigger than our own, but it is full of 
life, generally quiet-running, and almost invariably 
reliable. Bodywork is far more comfortable, and 
a great deal better turned-out. It is nearly always 

of the coachbuilt type, but of its 





kind it is usually good. It is much 








smarter than it was, and the general 
appearance of the cars, in spite of 
a certain touch of ornateness, is in 
keeping with our own tastes. 


Senne and The suspension 

pic of most of them 
Brakes. h 

as gone on 

steadily improving, although now 

and then you 

come across a car, 


‘cars, however, are not alone in this, Iam sorry {5 


say, as the evil custom of supplying nothing more 
than a “ parking ’’ brake is to be found to-day on 
European cars of high degree. Apart from this, how- 
ever, everything about the average American car is 
so very much better than it was only a short time 
ago that it is little exaggeration to say that thcre 
is no comparison between the new and the old cars, 


The Essex One of the Americans which have 
Challenger. been improved outstandingly is 

: the Essex, especially the new 

model called the Challenger, which sells with a four- 
door saloon at £295. In every feature I found this 
car, when I tried it, almost startlingly better than 
any Essex I had tried before, but especially in one 
respect. This was in its performance on second 
speed. As a rule, it is on the intermediate of the 
three usual gears that the American car of almost 
[Continued overleaf, 





especially in the : 
higher powers, 
which could be 
improved in road- 
holding qualities 
at high speeds. 
Wheel wobble has 
not been univer- 
sally abolished. 
Against this, how- 
ever, there is the 
great advantage 








A PICTURESQUE CORNER OF ENGLAND: THE OLD MILL AT. ALPORT, 


DERBYSHIRE—AND A MORRIS “SIX.” 


every direction of the American car o: practically 
any price. Ever since it first was put on the market 
over here, it had certain qualities which appealed to 
English drivers, although for a considerable time 
these were counterbalanced by national character- 
istics which found little favour on this side of the 
Atlantic. They were cheap and flexible, owing to 
their large engines, and, generally speaking, they were 
well sprung. In most other respects they were utterly 
unlike English or Continental machines, and few 
people learnt to like them for themselves. 

Lately, they have not only become far more 


that a fairly high 
cruising speed can 
be maintained with 
great comfort. One 
of the most important features in 
which American cars have advanced 
is in their braking. Whether it is of 
the hydraulic or “‘ straight” pattern, 
the four-wheel set is almost always 
remarkably good—a striking change 














for the better. It is a pity that in 
so many cases makers have practi- 
cally abandoned the provision of a 
hand-applied brake, which is useful 
for more than just holding the car 
at a standstill on the level. American 


A NEW SEVEN-SEATER BODY: THE VAUXHALL 20-60-H.P. WESTMINSTER 


LIMOUSINE. 


The Vauxhall 20-60-h.p. Westminster limousine presents a new seven-seater body built by 
the Grosvenor Carriage Company, on the long wheel-base chassis. Its price, with standard 


equipment, is £695. 















and your tyres are correctly inflated with the 
Kismet-Duplex Two-in-one Foot Pump. Just push 


WAKEFIELD RECOMMENDATION SERIES No. 8. 





Watch for your Car! 





The Manufacturers of 


CARS 
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USE exclusively and RECOMMEND 








Messrs. C.C. Wakefield & Co, Ltd 


Dear Sire, 


2 7th March 1929. 
Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 






















on the connector—it fits any valve—and watch 
the pressure registered by an accurate pressure 
gauge fitted to the connection. The super-charged 
action doubl e p with half the effort 
required with an ordinary pump. Invest in a 
Kismet-Duplex, get the most service out of your 
tyres, and ride in comfort !! It is GUARANTEED 
FOR EVER. You will never need to buy another. 
May we send you illustrated particulars? 

WM. TURNER & BRO., LTD., 

EYRE WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


KISMET - DUPLEX - 58/6 


KISMET - JUNIOR - 40/- 
KISMET-GARAGE, 79/6 
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Two in One 
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As you know, we use Wakefield CASTROL Motor 
7. and to safeguard and maintain the superior road 
performance of the SWIFT "TEN" we recommend all owners 
to follow our example and use CASTROL exclusively. 


We are, Yours faithfully, 


SWIFT OF CO LIMITED 
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ENGINE 
Wakefield CASTROL 
XL 
GEAR-BOX and 
REAR AXLE 
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The SWIFT “ Fleetwing”’ Sports 
Saloon, with wire wheels and £295 
“Splintex” Re-inforced glass ... 

Other Models from ..... - 4220 


CHASSIS 
Wakefield 
CASTROLEASE (Medivm) 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD.., All-British Firm. Waicefield House, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C.2 
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DAIMLER 


For thirty years Daimler has occupied 
the leading position among British 
motor-car manufacturers by virtue of 
its supreme engineering skill and by 
studying the individual needs of the 
British motorist. To-day there is a 
Daimler for every requirement, and 
from the nearest Stratton- Instone 
branch, or from your Local Agent, 
full information is immediately avail- 
able of a Daimler to suit your personal 
wishes, 


From the earliest days the word 
“Daimler” has been associ- 
ated with a roomy and dignified 
carriage. The Double-Six 50 
with its “Royal” coach - work 





at £2,750, the 35/120 at £1,600, 
and the popular Daimler 25/85 at 
£1,245 are well-known examples, to 
which has lately been added as a 
smaller town carriage the 20/70 at 
£950. Not only in the chauffeur- 
driven types does Daimler excel, but 
also in the comfortable and attrac- 
tive types of owner-driven saloons, 
notably on the Double-Six 30 at 
£1,300 and on the light 20/70 chassis 
at £695. 


Send us a note of your wishes 
and a qualified representative 
will visit you with a suitable 
Daimler for your personal in- 
spection and trial. 


STRATTON-INSTONE LTD 


40 Berkeley Street, W. 
Brighton 
Birmi 


27 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Bournemouth Bristol 
Manchester Leeds 








CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO., LTD., 


Let CHAMPION National Change Week, May 5th to 11th,be {| MAY 
your annual reminder to bring back the performance your car : 
had when new by installing a complete set of CHAMPIONS. 
Their cost will be saved in less petrol and oil used. 


For after 10,000 miles running the insulator of any sparking 
plug becomes carbon encrusted and the electrodes corroded. 
This weakens the spark. Combustion is not complete. Petrol is 
wasted. Power is lost. The engine is sluggish. Speed is impaired. 


CHAMPION 


Sparking Plugs 


Sillimanite makes Champion 
the Better SPARKING PLUG 


A postcard to us will bring you an interesting 
booklet dealing with CHAMPIQN Sparking Plugs. 





83, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


CHAMPION 
NATIONAL 
CHANGE 

WEEK 
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Continued.) 
any class shows itself off least well, but I should un- 
hesitatingly say that the Essex second-speed behaviour 
was, all things considered, one of its three best points 


A Good It is ceally east oth ped eee I 

do not know how nearly accurate 

Second Speed. the speed indicator was, but I 
was able to get the following results. Starting on 
second speed almost from a standstill on a slope of 
about one in twelve, the car accelerated to over 30 
miles an hour as far as the worst part of the hill, which 
has a gradient of one in seven. Here the speed did 
not increase, but, on the other hand, it did not fall 
off. Considering that the Essex engine has a content 
of only a little over 2} litres, I regard this as a notable 
performance. In fact, I cannot remember more 
than three or four other American cars which have 
been able to do the same thing or better, and all of 
these were very much more powerful. Another un- 
usual feature about it was that neither the engine 
nor the gear-box was unduly noisy over the business 


The Challenger is stated to have 
a great many new advantages, 
among which are a maximum speed 
of over 70 miles an hour. The car I tried was brand 
new, and, although I was urged to drive it as hard as 
I liked, I had mercy on it when the speed indicator 
showed that we were travelling at a mile a minute. 
We reached this figure really confortably. The new 
four-wheel brake system, which is of the two-shoe 
type (properly enclosed and claimed to be mud-proof 
and waterproof), is a very good one, at any rate so 
far as efficiency is concerned. Another new feature 
is what is called the fuel booster, which, independently 
of the autovac, ensures that an adequate supply of 
fuel is delivered to the carburetter at all times. High 
engine speed on long hills and on the level can be 
kept up without the partial starvation which some- 
times occurs 

The bore and stroke of the six-cylinder engine are 
approximately 69 by 114, the valves being lateral 
and the details of the familiar American type. The 
firing-point of the ignition is advanced automatically 
by a governor, but no hand-control is fitted. Cooling 
is by thermo-syphon, the radiator and water-jackets 
having a capacity of 4} gallons. The radiator is 
fitted with shutters which are operated from the 
dashboard. Another good feature is that the car- 
buretter is automatically kept at an even temperature, 


Sixty Miles 
an Hour. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON _NEWS 
the regulator being connected with the throttle. 


The steering column is adjustable to three different 
positions. 


A Really 
Lively Car. 


The Essex is a decidedly lively 
car, and frankly its general be- 
haviour on the road would never 
lead one to suspect that its price was so low. The 
makers will not take it amiss if I repeat that the 
improvements they have effected over their previous 
models have completely transformed the car. It 
has all that flexibility which one expects from an 
American engine of considerably larger size. Two and 
a half litres is, even by European standards, not much 
more than a moderate size. From ro miles an hour 
to 30, 40, and 50 are very quickly reached, and the 
last figure can be maintained for long periods easily 
and without any discomfort for the driver or passen- 
gers. The comfort and finish of the saloon body are 
well above the average of any American car in this 
price class. The steering is light and steady, and at 
60 miles an hour there was no suspicion of wheel 
wobble. 

At that price, it would be unreasonable to expect 
any degree of finish under the bonnet, but the Essex 
has the important feature of real accessibility of work- 
ing parts. It is a car which the owner-driver of 
small experience should have little difficulty in keep- 
ing in proper order. At £295 for the saloon and £250 
for the two-door coach it is one of the most remark- 
able examples of value on the market this year. Wire 
wheels can be had for {15 extra.—JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 

(Continued from Page 800.) 
out of tune! The nature of the story entirely justifies 
the introduction of song, whatever may be said of its 
“talk.” In the delivery of the latter, honours go to 
Miss Emily Fitzroy, whose study of the iron-willed 
Parthenia is completely convincing; and to Joseph 
Schildkraut, who endows the river gambler with 
picturesque distinction. 


“ COQUETTE.” 
(AT THE NEw GALLERY.) 
Mary Pickford’s much-heralded talking vehicle is 
a disappointment. “Coquette” is a penny-novel- 
ettish drama of the South in which one of those 
incredible ‘‘ Southern gentlemen ’”’ of the old school, 
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with their mouth full of their family honour and their 
hand always ready for their gun, shoots a perfectly 
innocent man because, forsooth, he objects to him as 
a husband for Ais daughter. After a sentimental 
scene in the law courts, wherein father and daughter 
hold up the whole business of the courts to indulge in 
caresses and kisses in that public way that is so popular 
in American films, the father confesses to having been 
hot-headed in his action and claims our sympathy by 
committing suicide with the incriminating revolver. 
“Tam proud of my father,” says Coquette, after this 
second disaster. Now this father of hers was a doctor ; 
he was put before us as a dignified man, a monument 
of paternal wisdom, guiding his pretty daughter 
Norma (Coquette) and his young brat of a son with 
well-considered advice. Yet he shoots down the man 
of his daughter’s choice without giving him a chance of 
defending himself or even of explaining the situation 
that has aroused such parental wrath. We do not, 
we cannot, believe in Dr. Besant for a moment. Nor 
can we work up much interest in poor Norma, who is 
forced, for the sake of a dramatic climax, to go on the 
witness-stand, and there, in order to save her father, 
deliberately blacken the memory of the man who loved 
her, whom she loved, who treated her throughout with 
respect and consideration, and died with her name on 
his lips! The extraordinary ethics of this melodrama 
would demand a fuller discussion, if this ‘‘ talking 
film ’’ were really: worth it. But the production is, 
unfortunately, a manifestation of the new medium 
which is a most eloquent plea for the old. A few more 
“Coquettes,”’ and the tide will flow back in the 
direction of the silent picture. Miss Pickford, as 
dainty as ever, is an experienced actress who can 
handle almost any material, but she never makes a 
living creature of Norma. Nor does the undistin- 
guished dialogue, delivered with a rather blurred 
Southern accent—adopted, I am told, for this par- 
ticular part—help her in any way. Her most effective 
moment is her final and silent exit down the long 
avenue leading to her home, with the electric lights on 
their tall standards lighting up one after the other 
to illuminate her lonely pilgrimage. Miss Pickford’s 
support is-neither very attractive nor very audible. 
But a charming bit of acting is once more contributed 
by ‘a minor artist—a cosy negro mammy, who com- 
forts Norma, her grown-up ‘‘ baby,” as she nurses her 
on her knees. The crooning song, the clear and gentle 
voice, the unsophistication of this coloured actress, 
remains the one memorable feature of “ Coquette.’’ 























Linen No. K. 3090. 31 in. wide. Thisis 

one of Hamptons’ numerous new patterns 

for the Spring. The design is adapted 

from an old wood carving. Produced 13 a 

cream, a gold and a — ground. 4/3 
Per yard. 


Works and all Factories: 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W.8 


Telegraphic Address: 
“HAMITIC, LONDON” 


“The Illustrated London News” 


Hamptons’ New Spring ing Beat C25. 


Many of the latest productions and best values in 
tasteful Furniture, Carpets, Curtains and other Home 
Furnishings are illustrated in colour throughout this book. 


Every reader of 


The Loose Cover illustrated above is made of 
Hamptons’ No. K. 2996, one of their new designs 


31 ins. wide. 


Per yard 3/6 


The cost of a Loose Cover for a large Easy Chair 
as illustrated is 19/6 (London Area). Material extra. 


BOOKS & PATTERNS of any Furnishing 
Fabrics required Sent Free. 


for the 1929 Spring season. 


AMPTON 


| DYeree)e-1e)actes mlimaacoas 


is invited to vie eau a copy - 
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Hamptons’ ‘‘Clevedon” Printed Linen. 


BRITISH. A_ beautiful Georgian design 
on a cream ground only. As illustrated. 
Excellent for Loose Covers, Hamptons’ 
No. K. 2968. 31 ins. wide. 4/6 


Per yard 
PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON .- S.W.1 
’Phones: GERRARD 0030. 


Hamptons pay Carriage to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain. 
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Cauticura works wonders 
in the care and preser- 
vation of your hair 


Massage the scalp with Cuticura Ointment 
to soften and remove the scales of dirt and 
dandruff. Shampoo with Cuticura Soap to 
cleanse and purify the hair and restore its 
natural gloss and vigor. 

The favorite method for fifty years 

of caring for the skin aud hair. 
Soap 1s. Ointment 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. Talcum 1s. 3d. 
For sample each address: 
F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd., 31, Banner St., London, E.C. 1. 
S93 Cuticura Shaving Stick Is. 3d. 



















Diabetes : "zgeznr 


Diabetes mellitus, as doctors call it, | gives splendid assistance to the liver, 
is the result of some grave defect in | kidneys, and intestines. It regulates 
the digestion and assimilation of our | ¢limination without stringent action. 
food. It may begin in the liver and Hy addition, unlike many - salines, 

i P utnow’s does not contain any sugar 
rere or eo — pe ge = ergs or anything else injurious to diabetic 
nas ae - ee 1 P eeeeRee. 3S patients. This is a statement of fact 
one calling for medical attention and | which can be confirmed by your doctor, 
to whom the proprietors will supply 


special dietary. 
As a valuable medicinal aid, doctors | the actual formula. 


now prescribe Kutnow’s Powder, the Kutnow’s Powder is both bene- 
famous effervescent saline originally | ficial and agreeable. Be sure to ask 
produced at Carlsbad. This preparation | for and see that you get “ Kutnow’s.” 


KUTNOWS POWDER 


The F r t Saline 
Originally Produced at Carlsbad 
Home price 2/9 per bottle, all Chemists, or S. Kutnow & Co., Ltd., 204, Phoenix Street, N.W.1. 
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_ HINDES’ HAIR 
Hindes’ Hair Tint restores grey or faded hair to its original colour forthwith— 
brown, dark-brown, light-brown or black. It is rermanent and washable, has no 
rease, and docs not burn the hair. It is used by over a million peopie. Medical 
Certificate accompanies each bottle. Chemists Hairdressers & Stores 2/6 or direct : 


HINDES, LTD., 60, Parker Street, Kingsway, London. 















, Triumphs ! 


The Napier aero engine has given 
Great Britain pre-eminence in 
the air, on land and sea 


q FIRST NON-STOP FLIGHT 
FROM ENGLAND to INDIA 


4,130 miles 

Squadron-Leader A. G. Jones-Williams, M.C., 
and Flight-Lieut. N. H. Jenkins, O.B.E., D.F.C., 
D.S.M., made the first non-stop flight from 
England to India when they landed at Karachi on 
April 26th after flying for 50 hrs. 38 mins. without 
alighting, covering 4,130 miles. The machine 
was a Fairey monoplane with Napier engine. 


q SPEED IN AIR 


The highest speed ever accomplished in the air was 
achieved by Flight-Lieut. D’Arcy Greig, D.F.C., 
A.F.C., in November last, when he covered three 
kilometres at the marvellous average speed of 
319.5 m.p.h. He flew a Supermarine seaplane 
with Napier engine. This same machine and 
engine, piloted by Flight-Lieut. S. N. Webster, 
A.F.C., won the Schneider Trophy at Venice in 
September 1927 at an average speed. over 200 
miles of 281.669 m.p.h. 


gq SPEED ON LAND 


The highest speed ever attained on land was 
made by Major Sir Henry Segrave when he drove 
his Irving-Napier car over 1 mile at the amazing 
speed of 231.36 m.p.h. 

Capt. Malcolm Campbell set up world’s land speed 
records at Verneuk Pan with his Napier-Arrol- 
Aster as follows:—over 5 miles, speed 211 m.p.h.; 
over 5 kilometres speed 216.53 m.p.h. They both 
used a Napier engine. 


q SPEED ON SEA 


The world’s motor-boat speed championship was 

won at Miami by Major Sir Henry Segrave, 

driving Sir Charles Wakefield’s Napier-engined 
é ** Miss England.” 


gq GREATEST RELIABILITY 
FLIGHT 


The greatest formation flight ever attempted was 
successfully accomplished in 1928 with Napier 
engines. Four Supermarine “ Southampton ” 
flying boats, each fitted with 2 Napier engines, 
flew from England to Australia and back to 
Singapore, covering 180,800 engine miles, with- 
out mechanical trouble. 


NAPIER 


The finest aero engine in the World 
D. NAPIER & SON LTD. 


AND REDUCED 


ACTON, LONDON, W. 3 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 
THE GRAND OPERA SEASON. 

6 le opera season is now in full swing at Covent 

Garden, and the first cycle of the “ Ring” is 
about to be completed as I write. It has been im- 
possible for some weeks to get seats for either cycle 
of the “ Ring,’’ which is a remarkable sign of the 
change in public taste since the war. There was a 
time when one cycle of the “ Ring ”’ was occasionally 
given at a Grand Opera season at Covent Garden, 
and then it was “‘caviare to the general,” but now 
it has become the staple of every Grand Opera season, 
and one cannot imagine what could possibly take 
its place as the principal musical event of our annual 
operatic festival. 

Melba and Caruso used to be the central attractions 
of a Covent Garden season, and Melba and Caruso 
meant Italian opera exclusively, for Melba was no 
actress, and, in spite of her extraordinary voice, she 
was never an artist in the sense that Lotte Lehmann 
is. Yet Lotte Lehmann is not “ starred ’”’ as Melba 
was starred, and this, again, is a sign of progress, 
since the musical public to-day is attracted by the 
music itself, and by the all-round quality of an 
operatic performance rathe: than by the brilliance. of 
a particular performer. We can now see, moreover, 
that general excellence and a high standard of en- 
semble are quite compatible with individual brilliance. 
Lotte Lehmann is a marvellous artist deserving of the 
greatest praise. As to acting, both Melba and Caruso 
would seem amateurish and crude beside her; as a singer 
she has a musical intelligence incomparably more subtle. 
I can think of no prima donna of pre-war days at 
Covent Garden who could touch her performance as 
the Princess in ‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier”’; yet so high is 
the level of performance in Strauss’s opera, and in 
the “‘ Ring,” that it is by no means the case of Lotte 
Lehmann first and the rest nowhere. Richard Mayr’s 
performance as Baron Ochs, for example, would be 
one of outstanding brilliance in a mediocre cast; as 
it is, we accept Richard Mayr with calm contentinent 
because he matches Lotte Lehmann. 

Delia Reinhardt’s Oktavian is a highly competent 
performance; and Gitta Alpar, who took Elizabeth 
Schumann’s familiar réle of Sophie, was vocally 
effective, even though she lacked the charm and 
polish of Elizabeth Schumann. The orchestra played 
with delightful suppleness and vivacity under Bruno 


Walter, and it is pleasant to discover at each fresh 
hearing of ‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’’ how well this opera 
wears. The first act is Strauss’s masterpiece: it is 
a wonderful piece of work, and although the opera 
does not quite live up to this level, it never falls away 
very badly. There are fine touches throughout, 
and there is no doubt that ‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier’’ is 
one of the few modern operas that are likely to hold 
the stage for many years. 

In the “ Ring,’’ we were all glad to welcome back 
Friedrich Schorr as Wotan. I cannot understand 
why this fine singer is not made more use of. We 
never have a chance of hearing him except in ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold” and “ Walkiire.’”’ But his Wotan is unques- 
tionably the finest of modern times. He has a mag- 
nificent voice, and, like all the best German singers 
of the present day, he is a superb actor. One of the 
most striking examples of the great advance made 
by operatic singers in the last two decades is the 
general improvement in enunciation. You can hear 
every word that Schorr sings, and the same is true 
of Lotte Lehmann, Frida Leider, Ivar Andresen, and 
several others. In the “ good old days” the words 
of almost every opera at Covent Garden were un- 
intelligible. For one thing, it was quite common for 
a “star’’ to be singing in a different language from 
that used by the rest of the cast. But in these modern 
German companies under Bruno Walter, there is 
nothing of this sort, although many of the singers 
are of Dutch or Scandinavian origin. There is a 
genuine ensemble, and each opera is regarded as a 
work of art, and the necessary team-work and team 
spirit are given to its production. 

The consequence is that even anti-Wagnerians 
like myself can enjoy these performances of the ‘‘ Ring ” 
and of ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ and “‘ Tristan und Isolde.” In 
the latter opera, it is true, the new tenor, Erik Ender- 
lein, was disappointing. As it was his first perform- 
ance at Covent Garden, it is more than likely that he 
suffered from nervousness, for his voice seemed strained, 
and he seemed to have to “ feel’’ for every note. It is 
impossible to judge a singer from his first appearance, 
and so I shall not say anything more definite about 
Mr. Enderlein until I have heard him again. 

The other new tenor, Mr. Fritz Wolff, who made 
his first appearance as Lohengrin, made a more im- 
mediately successful début. His voice is clear and 
true, his figure and general presence are good, and 
he acts with dignity and power. It will be very 


interesting to hear him again. In the “ Ring” Lotte 
Lehmann was an ideal Sieglinde, and Frida Leider 
as near to the ideal Brunnhilde as we are ever likely 
to get. She acts well, looks impressive, and has a 
magnificent voice. 

It was a pity to have a different Brunnhilde in 
“‘ Siegfried,’ quite apart from their individual merits. 
After all, the ‘‘ Ring ” is a tetralogy and is of a piece, 
and after seeing Frida Leider as Brunnhilde in “ Die 
Walkiire,”’ it is disturbing to have a new Brunnhilde 
in “ Siegfried,’’ however good. In actual fact, I 
did not like Elizabeth Ohms, who was the Brunnhilde 
in “ Siegfried,”’ nearly as well as Frida Leider. She 
hasa fine presence and a powerful, though not exactly 
a pleasing, voice, but her chief deficiency was in her 
acting. She had none of the quiet majesty and im- 
passioned intensity of the daughter of a god, but 
was restless and fussy on the stage, and in her duet 
with Siegfried she could not keep her hands and arms 
still. These are curable faults, and have only to be 
pointed out for Miss Ohms to remedy them, if she 
has the will and the patience. 

There is only one new production still to be given 
in the German season. This is ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ 
for ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”’ is to be given as usual in Italian. 
A really first-rate production of ‘“‘ Don Giovanni ” 
is highly to }~ desired, and it is to be hoped that we 
shall have vleasure of hearing it this season. 
The Italian operas announced are not numerous. 
Verdi is to be represented only by one opera, ‘‘ Otello.” 
This, I should think, constitutes a record for a great 
number of years. But a really superb production 
of this great opera will make up for the small selection 
from the greatest of Italian composers since Monte- 
verde. ‘‘ Otello” is a masterpiece, and I am anxious 
to hear it performed by a cast as good as the present 
casts of ‘“‘ Der Rosenkavalier ”’ or the “‘ Ring.” 

Of the other Italian operas promised five are 
by Puccini—including the rarely performed ‘“ Fan- 
ciulla del West ’’—one by Ponchielli, “‘ La Gioconda ”’ ; 
and one by Bellini, ‘‘ Norma.” The last should 
prove an interesting revival. The Italian season is 
made additionally attractive this year by the inclusion, 
among the sopranos, of Rosa Ponselle, who has a 
great reputation. Another excellent Italian soprano 
whose merits we have had an opportunity of judging 
is Rosetta Pampanini; she will reappear this year. 

The only other events are the promised production 
of “ Boris Godounov ’’—the only Russian opera in 
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x WHEN the Clifton Tourer was de- 


signed I had built into it strength 


and stamina to withstand the constant 
stress and strain of hard daily service. 


TOURER 


only in this country but in almost every 
part of the world. 


In this car I have given you all you 














want in speed, power and comfort, and a 
at the price of £250 it is unquestionably 
the finest Touring Car value obtainable 
to-day. Very roomy for five persons, 
the Clifton is generously equipped, and 
by virtue of its quality wiil always com- 
mand the highest re-sale price.” 













That meant sound construction and the 
best of materials. 


These qualities, which give to the Clif- 
ton amazingé reliability and economy in 
running, have made this model an out- 
standing favourite with motorists —not 
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PRICES: 

Austin “Seven” from £130 
Austin ** Twelve” from £250 

Austin “* Sixteen” 

** Light Six” from £305 
Austin “ Twenty” from £395 
All front Screens of Triplex Glass. 












BUY BRITISH GOODS. 


Our new Service and Repair Depot at Holland Park 
Hall, W.1, is now available for Austin owners. 
lt & equipped to deal with complete over- 
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Holidays in 


GERMANY | 


Rhineland 
Black Forest 
Harz Mountains 
Historic Cities 
Renowned Music 
Art Treasures 





HOLIDAYS 
1929 


Easily reached by the 


HARWICH ROUTES 


HEALTH COMFORT 
CHANGE 


20.000 Ton Steamers 


CETTOT COON LOO COM CONDO COCOA CLE POCDOA DODO AOL 


via 
FLUSHING Daily 
HOOK:of-HOLLAND Nightly 


Illustrated literature and full information from Continental 
Traffic Manager, L'N'E’R, Liverpool Street Station, 
London, E.C.z, or Hull; 71, Regent Street, and 59, 
Piccadilly, London, Wu ; Wm. H. Muller & Co. (London), 
Ltd., 66, Haymarket, S'W. 1, and 78, Moorgate, E.C.2; 
LINER Stations, Offices and Tourist Agents. 


ORIENT LINE 
CRUISES 


Write for Programme to 


Managers: ANDERSON,GREEN& COL? 5, Fenchurch Avenue,London,EC3. 
Bie} 14, Cockspur Street, S\/I.and 1, Australia House, Strand, W/C2. 


UT 
ASOLO 


TTT 


Zeeland Day Line 
L-N-E-R Night Route 
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Steer for Pleasure 


TO SOUTH AFRICA—SPECIAL TOUR 
at reduced Return fares, by R‘M‘S Edinburgh Castle 
Sailing 31st May, 1929 














TO MADEIRA OR CANARY ISLANDS 
SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS 

REDUCED Madeira, ist class £20; 2nd class £15 
RETURN FARES } Canary Islands, 1st class £20 











TO ANTWERP—ROTTERDAM—HAMBURG 
and back 


Fortnightly CRUISES from London, 
13/14 days. First class fare £20 














Write for full particulars 
tothe UNrion-CasTLE LINE 
FFICE : 


‘ = — Heap O} 
am ‘ns a een : 3 Fenchurch St, London, E.C.3— 











West END AGENCY : 


eee WE se * : 125 Pall Mall, S.W 1 
weetyesne : : : 
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CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 


PYROTECHNICS BY THE CHAMPION. 

One of fifty-two games played simultaneously by Dr. Alekhin at 
Brooklyn Chess Club. He lost four, and the following firework dis- 
play was not one of them. 

we gy mn, ricci Defence.) 


WHITE BLACK 
(Dr. Alekhin.) (Dr. Wechsler.) 
17. Px Pe.p. QKt xP 
The Kt has taken five moves to 
reach this uncomfortable position 
.! j18. KtQs! 
Threatening 19. Bx Kt, PxB; 
Kt x Pech. 


WHITE 
(Dr. Alekhin.) (Dr. Wee hsler.)| 


Either PKR3 or QKtQz2 can 
played here. 20. 
5. PKKt3 PKR3 
6. BKtz QKtQ2 
7. Castles KtKt3 

This Kt's manoeuvres 
pointless and futile. 
8, PKt3 QQ: 
With a view to turning the', 


19, KP xP 
His K side is blocked, ana White 
tears up his defence. 
20. Px Ki PR6ch 
PxP 


ecm] 


PROBLEM No. 4048.—By Rupoir L’HERMET (SCHOENEBECK). 
BLACK (6 pieces). 


WQY ZF. 
Vi, U8 








'O 


care will have to be expended on the choruses, 
which are so important a feature of Moussorgsky’s 
operas. Happily the chorus work shows signs of” 
improvement this year, and there is no excuse for 
any inadequacy in this respect in the forthcoming: 
production of ‘ ‘ Boris.” 

The English opera, “ Judith,’’ will be awaited with 
considerable curiosity. Mr. Eugene Goossens has yef, 
to prove himself as an operatic composer, for his com, 
positions so far show no signs of any particular dramati C 
instinct. Mr. Bennett, on the other hand, is an experi 
enced enough writer to be able to provide the composer 
with an efficient libretto. W. J. Turner, 


In the recent successful non-stop flight frog 
Cranwell to Karachi, it is of interest to learn that 
despite the fact that the Fairey monoplane with ig 
load scaled 64 tons, the machine is reported as having! 


White KB out of his emplacement. | 33 








left the ground after running for less than 1000 ya: 
The power unit which accomplished this nota 
tag an ate WHITE (9 pieces). flight was a Type XI. Napier Lion engine. A similar 
28, RKsqch, Krag ay 4 {In Forsyth Notation: r7; 304; 7p; 1P1p3p; 3B3P; 1S1B1S2; engine has previously run on test for seventy houg 
KKtr ; 30. Q Qch, KxQ; 31. a 3p3P; 3k3K.] ra under the same kind of conditions as would norma 
RK7ch, etc. White to play, and mate in three moves. be expected on the flight. Only 336 miles stood 
between Squadron-Leader Jones-Williams and the 
world’s long-distance flight record, 











De Z 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC.—<(Continued.) 

the programme, and a very welcome revival—and 
an English opera, ‘‘ Judith,”’ the libretto by Arnold 
Bennett and the music by Eugene Goossens. Chaliapin 
will appear in ‘‘ Boris,’’ and it is to be hoped that he this fine flight were made by K.L.G. Sparking-Plug 
is in good form this season, as we shall all be anxious Ltd. This firm was also responsible for the plu 
that Moussorgsky’s great work shall receive the ren- used on the first England-India Air Mail flight, whi¢ 
dering that it deserves. This also means that particular was completed on April 14. 





which points to; 
contrary winds having been encountered towards = ~ 
end of the journey, causing an undue increase in 
petrol consumption. The sparking-plugs used 


SoLuTion oF Prosptem No. 4046 (Rupoir L’HEeRmet). 
1Q3S1s; 4k3; 8; 6P1; 2R5; 4K3; 
Keymove : BB8 (Bb7 >: 





; tBrprprR ; mate in 2.] 
SS PQ4; 2. RK2; if 1. KB, 
: ¥ ; ;_ and if 1. KtBy4, 2. Kt KBr. 
A really first-rate Piece ‘of work, showing the master Sioa in every 
variation. A beautiful key, thematic and not easy to find, with 
elusive and surprising mates, that after 1. — PQ3 being particularly 
fine. This week we give a three-mover specially composed by Herr 
L’Hermet for the /.L.N., and we are sure our readers will find pleasure 
in unravelling it. ; 











FoR SALE. — CHARMING ENGLISH HOM 


In the Garden of Berkshire, few minutes by 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
to Ascot, Windsor, Her 6 ‘Rooms, Large 
Bath, Conservatory, es, Ge St a t 
Plant. Lot so X 400. 100 Shrub: i 
Like new —{1300. Write for photo. WILL J 
HOLLOWAY, ends alton, Reading Rd., Wokingh 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 














EXCLUSIVE 
KNITTED 
SPORTS SUIT 


EXCLUSIVE SPORTS SUIT, 
made especially for Debenham 
& Freebody, the jumper very 
finely knitted in wool and rayon 
mixture, with Peter Pan collar 
effect introduced in the design 
and neat button fastening at 
back; skirt in new georgette 
stockinette. In sepia, purple, 
light saxe, cherry, wheat and 
black/white mixtures. 


PRICE 
183 Gns. 


Catalogue post free. 

WHITE SUEDE BAR SHOE, with self 
or brown calfskin collar, crepe sole 
and broad heel; suitable for golf or 
seaside wear. 


Price 29/6 per pair. 


Debenham 
&Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square). London, Y 


AMIENS. 


LE GRAND HOTEL 


Entirely New — First Class. 
A Model of Comfort. 
AA. 4% RAC. 

















LE _TOUQUET. 
HOTEL REGINA 


In pine forest, near Casino and Tennis. 
5 minutes from Golf and Sea. 
A first-class hotel with reasonable 
terms. 


THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 


Publishers, Authors, Illustrated Press Agents, &c., should apply bast the above 
Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements for i 
Photographs, &c. Sole Agents for “ The Illustrated London News,” “The Shown” &e. 


10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4 


GRAND HOTEL O'CONNOR 


GIRAUDY 
Lh 





Open all the year. 
200 Bed 100 B 





B 
Private telephone in each room. - 









































Carpets cannot be thoroughly free 
from dust whilst on the floor 
COMPANY L™ 


CARPETS BEATEN. 
196. York Roap. KInc's CRoSS,N. 7 


PATENT STEAM 
CARPETS SHAMPOOED. CARPETS DYED. ~ 


CARPET BeEATI 



































WHEN YOU COME TO ANADA |! 


British Consols 


rettes 
A Cigare ve or Lvery Leste’ 
BLENDS 


BLUES EXPORT 


1» TOBACCO & CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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